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MACINTYRE'S BARANTA. 


By Louis W. MonrTAGNON. 


HE men who guard their country’s honour from an arm-chair 
were nobly mad: was not Russia thundering at the gates of 
India ; and where the . . . gazetteer was Penjdeh? 

In these circumstances the Daily Herald had to keep up its 
reputation ; so the chief sent for Macintyre, and the two men took 
counsel. 

“What we want,” said the little man to the big one, “is definite 
information about the Pamir country ; whether there is any serious 
movement along the Russo-Chinese frontier ; the truth about the 
Askabad railway and Merv. When can you start?” 

Macintyre threw back his head and settled his shoulders. 

“To-morrow morning, sir ; as soon as I can get my letters of 
credit and my papers.” 

And so, on a sweltering June day, Macintyre landed from the 
steamer Jrtish at the slovenly wooden stage, just below the ferry 
at Semipalatinsk, having made the journey from London without a 
hitch, in less than a month. 

Then his troubles began. His avowed purpose was to shoot 
argali in the Ala Tau ; but the Russian governor, Colonel Boriso- 
vitch, either doubted his errand, or else was minded to make him 
pay for his whistle ; at any rate everything went tangled. Never 
were horses so hard to come by ; there were a few wretched Kirghiz 


brutes, but as for Turcoman steeds there was not one to be had 
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for love or money. Then came a hitch about papers ; the official 
mail from Tobolsk was unaccountably delayed, and so on and 
so on. 

The governor, of course, was disgustingly polite, and Macintyre, 
not to be outdone, kept as cheery as though he had no desire in the 
world except to be bandied about from secretary to clerk, and to be 
the patient prey of fleas and mosquitos. 

A week passed. Macintyre had done nothing but procure a 
guide. He was a treasure, no doubt, for he appeared to know every 
route and almost every village between Semipalatinsk and Ak Tepe. 
Beauty was not his strong point ; his face was like the top crust 
of a square loaf, with two oblique slits for eyes, and a nose set in the 
hollow in the middle ; but he could ride and fight and be true to his 
salt, for Yermak was a Kara Kirghiz. 

The week grew toa month, and the town became unbearable. 
The long straight streets of houses gleaming white in the pitiless 
sun ; the strings of vicious camels with their filthy drivers ; the awful 
sight of relays of prisoners with pasty faces and eyes wolfish for 
liberty denied ; the horrible effluvium which steamed from their 
unwashed bodies and their loathsome rags ; above all, the stink of 
the prisons—these things made life a ghastly nightmare. 

Food was a secondary consideration, but a very real one. 
Macintyre lived upon successive dishes of mutton, varied only 
by an occasional relief of fish ; while he grew to loathe the sight of 
cranberries, and his gorge rose at the sour rye bread. 

Of course he had not attempted to do more than send an 
occasional telegram to Fleet Street, and these of the most non-com- 
mittal character. Nevertheless, he seemed as bright as if editors were 
unknown. He visited the markets, and chaffered with the merchants, 
who, in return, kept his tongue limber to the Turki, and gave him 
valuable hints about the country and his intended route. 

His tall spare figure, clad in a light grey suit of Afghan cloth, and 
crowned by a pith helmet, as he swung along the streets with that 
long, tireless tramp of his, grew to be as well known in Semipalatinsk 
as the obraz of St. Nicholas outside the church, and looked as cool, 
no matter how hot and dusty everybody else might be. 

At last, one day, when the noontide sun was blazing his fiercest; 
when the dust was in everything—eyes, ears, and teeth ; when the 
reek from the river and the fcetid smell of the prisons had driven 
everybody else to the shelter of the houses and loose-limbed sleep— 
Macintyre, looking as if he had just come out of a frigidarium, 
without a wrinkle on his lean, brown face, though the ghost of a 
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smile kept flitting in his keen grey eye, strolled down to the official 
residence of the governor, a bare brick barrack frizzling in the sun. 

There he proceeded, with the utmost good temper, to awaken 
everybody from the siesta: the porter at the gateway, the clerks in 
the chancelleries, the secretary in his sanctum. 

“ He was tremendously sorry to be such a bore, but time was 
getting on, and the argali would be unapproachable ; so he had come 
to inquire about those papers of his. Nothing heard as yet? Beastly 
nuisance! Well, he would look in to-morrow about the same time ; 
perhaps by then they would have something for him.” And he 
nodded to the sweating, cursing clerks, and lounged happily away. 

Then the governor lost his temper, and invitations poured in 
upon the luckless Englishman from all quarters—breakfast, lunch, 
reception—he was never alone for a moment. Of course, thus 
occupied, he was always in sight, and could not get into mischief. 

But the governor had forgotten his daughter Marie. This 
young lady had been to school in England, and much preferred 
Macintyre’s frank courtesy to the sensuous brutality with which even 
the educated Russian treats his womankind. So she and Macintyre 
flirted outrageously. There was not a thought of harm in it, but 
the governor was furious, and so was a certain lieutenant of Cos- 
sacks. 

Naturally, it was the barishna who gave Macintyre his chance. 

Governor Colonel Borisovitch held a grand reception, to which 
Macintyre was duly invited. For the two days before the function, 
however, the town had been tormented by the bouran—a hot, dry 
wind, which is one of the charms of Siberia; the sun had been a 
ball of fire and the town an uneasy dustheap. 

As a consequence the salons became unbearable, and so the 
governor converted the ample flat of his roof into a bit of fairy- 
land ; the Russian loves Chinese lanterns and coloured lamps. 

Here, when the evening was well advanced, Macintyre found 
himself, for the moment, alone. Around him was the pleasant 
susurrus of light chatter and the rustle of woman, sharpened by 
the tinkle of careless laughter and the musical clink of ice in the 
goblet ; below him_stretched the grey mystery of the formless plain 
and—liberty. Into the cloudless sky the young moon began to 
swim, and by her light Macintyre could trace the broad caravan 
road which led to Ulugulski and freedom. 

A light touch fell upon his arm, and the voice of Marte 
Borisovitch said : 

“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps! . . . Da, I forgot! There is no 
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bank, but only music, moonlight and——” She paused and dropped 
a mocking courtesy. 

Macintyre faced her with the smile of a comrade: “And I am 
so dull, barishna, that I have to be reminded of the invitation.” 

She raised her pretty shoulders with a little shrug. “You are 
not complimentary. The fact is, Mr. Macintyre,” looking down that 
he might not see the laughter in her eyes, “you are suffering from 
the bouran. A morning gallop would do you all the good in the 
world.” 

He understood the laughing mischief, but answered her quite 
seriously : 

“You think so? But I have no horses, and, what is worse, no 
one else would seem to have any—for sale.” 

“ Bozhe moi, how unfortunate.” She began opening and shutting 
her fan as if that had been the one thing important. “Then I sup- 
pose we shall not have the pleasure of your company next week ?” 

“ Next week, barishna ?” 

“Yes ; haven’t you heard of the mighty question of the pigmies 
which has been keeping us all agog for a month past ?” 

“Oh, you mean the quarrel between the Kirghiz khans, which the 
governor has been trying to appease.” 

“ Which he has appeased, thank goodness! All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this house of the Kirghiz odour.” 

“ And yet, how happy could I be under one of their flapping 
tents. I was dreaming of it when you came to reprove me. Look,” 
and he drew her nearer to the silken rope which ran waist high above 
the coping of the roof; “look, what a charming contrast.” 

“ Charming, indeed,” she answered, with the contempt of know- 
ledge ; “and you could prefer that to—this?” And she put her hands 
behind her. ‘ What a pity you cannot examine those yourts a little 
closer. If you could only go to this—what do your Anglo-Indians 
call a meeting where there are races and—— ?” 

“Gymkhana, do you mean ?” 

“Yes, that is it. Next week, the reconciliation between the 
khans is to be celebrated by a sort of Tartar gymkhana. I shall be 
there, and the Kirghiz are splendid horsemen.” 

“And to the making of a horseman go two things, a man 


» 


and—— 
She nodded. Macintyre looked at her hard, for a further hint; 


but her dancing eyes and smiling lips defied inquiry. The Russian, 
girl as well as boy, is a born diplomat. 
Next day Macintyre provided himself with a complete Kirghiz 
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outfit, from the long woollen shirt to the 4a/a/, a coat like a dressing- 
gown ; a “idetka, like a polo cap, and a sheep-skin hat, like a guard’s 
busby. His plan was very simple. He meant to go to this show, to 
which, of course, he had been invited, and then to slip away from the 
party, rig himself out in his Kirghiz costume, join the Tengri, and, 
papers or no papers, carry out his mission. 

Accordingly Yermak, who had been going and coming between 
the town and the yourts for three days, did not return upon the night 
before the show ; he was to lie perdu with his master’s disguise in a 
clump of shrub-geranium, about midway between the town and the 
yourts. 

Early on the morning of the fateful day, the governor and his 
suite, with a guard of Cossacks, a brilliant cavalcade, set out ; the 
whole jingling, flashing, laughing in the bright, cool air. Macintyre, 
to the surprise of everybody—almost, had a capital mount, and so war 
honoured with a place among the staff ; he was well surrounded there. 

They reached the yourts about nine, drank koumiss, lounged, 
and smoked the cigarette of peace. 

At three came the grand event of the day. Within a rude 
enclosure of bushes and camel-hair ropes, two lines of mounted 
Kirghiz, each twenty strong, ranged themselves opposite to one 
another. Behind each rank was a post, smeared black in one case, 
red in the other. The spectators were all outside : the governor 
and his party, the two khans, who glowered at one another in the 
most promising way, and then a vast circle of men, women, and 
children, every flat Tartar face aglow with excitement. 

Between the two mounted lines within the ring sat a solitary rider, 
holding a kid before him. He lifted the struggling creature once, 
twice, thrice, and at every lift it bleated. At the third the two lines 
of horsemen shot forward and, in a moment, the ground was occupied 
by a galloping, tearing, screaming, mass of mounted devils, each of 
whom was trying to get possession of the poor little kid, and touch 
with it the black post or the red. 

For an hour the bounds of Pandemonium seemed broken ; one 
was choked with the cloud of dust which rose from riders and on- 
lookers alike, was deafened by their shouts and screams, and 
poisoned by the reek of their steaming bodies. 

At last one of the Tengri touched the black post with the 
horrible remnants of what had once been a kid. The Russian 
governor had had enough and so had his companions. They moved 
off to wash the dust from their throats, and then somebody— 
missed Macintyre. 
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During the shindy of the “kid game” he had caught Marie’s 
eye for a moment, and had nodded farewell to her ; she had smiled 
back at him “ Good luck,” rather wistfully, and then he had edged 
off behind the yourts, struck into the scrub, and, by the time he 
was missed, was safe in the tree geranium with Yermak. 

There he donned the Kirghiz dress, from the woollen shirt, which 
made him itch all over, to the baggy trousers and boots ; the kalal 
and tibetka he laid ready, but it was too hot to put them on yet. 
Then Yermak produced some venison cut up into pieces about the 
size of a domino, and looking as eatable, which he roasted over the 
ashes. With these and some corn brandy flavoured with cranberries 
the two men madea meal; so did the mosquitos. After that the 
fugitives lay and sweltered, Macintyre doing his best to forget his 
troubles in a pipe. The only sounds were the buzz of the mosquitos 
and the champ of the horses ; except now and then for a sharp slap, 
when one of the “ Russians” became too intimate with Macintyre, 
or for the quick jingle of buckle and bit, when one of the horses flicked 
his tail and shook himself to be rid of the flies. 

At last, when the sun began to decline and the long shadows to 
creep over the plain, Macintyre got up into a willow that grew near 
a moist patch, and from thence kept a bright look-out for the 
Russians. 

Presently, out of the red haze, he caught the flash of the low sun 
upon burnished steel, and soon made out the whole party: the 
governor and his staff, and then, at an interval of perhaps a hundred 
yards, a gay group of ladies and officers. Macintyre could almost 
fancy that he heard the ripple of the laughter and the jingle of the 
accoutrements. The Cossack guard was not to be seen ; possibly it 
was hunting about for him. 

Horses and men grew larger as they came on, till the cavalcade 
was about a quarter of a mile from Macintyre’s hiding-place. 

Suddenly, like a pack of grey wolves, there dashed out of the 
scrub a party of Kirghiz some fifty strong. With a rush they rode 
down the little party of ladies and officers, unhorsing several and 
scattering the rest right and left. Then two of them seized the 
horse upon which the barishna was riding, and the whole troop, 
swerving to the right, galloped madly back in the direction of the 
yourts. 

For several minutes the wildest confusion prevailed among the 
Russians, men and horses driven hither and thither, some never to 
rise again ; one poor fellow lay, hand under head, as if asleep— 
with his neck broken. 
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But the habit of discipline constrained. Two of the freshest 
men galloped-ahead to call out the guard ; the injured, with the 
ladies, moved slowly onwards ; the rest of the party drew in belts, 
looked to girth and stirrup-leather, and then dashed after the flying 
Kirghiz. 

Meantime these last, leaving the track, began to bear towards 
some low hills, behind which the sun was fast declining in a glory of 
cloudy colour. But whereas the Tartars, knowing the ground, made 
rapid way, the Russians became hopelessly embarrassed in the scrub. 

It was all the work of a few minutes, and looked like a scene in 
some realistic drama. Macintyre was a man of action ; Yermak had 
had all his wild blood fired by the sudden rush, and the thunder 
of the galloping horses. 

“ Karen Issyk,” he shouted in his gross voice, and waved his 
hand towards the Kirghiz. Macintyre recognised the name of the 
clan which had been defeated in the “kid game.” Almost at a 


moment the two men sprang to the saddle, and, Yermak leading, * 


rode as hard as the nature of the ground would permit, after the ~ 


flying baranta. The scrub seemed alive with men ; Macintyre’s one 
desire was to come up with the two who had the lady, and he felt 
under his kalal for his revolver. 

Presently the scrub began to thin, luckily, for riding in the heavy 
Kirghiz dress was hot work. A minute or two more, and Macintyre 
saw three figures break into the open ; they were Marie Borisovitch 
and her captors. 

Forgetting his dress, he shouted: ‘Courage, barishna, we are 
coming.” 

She turned, recognising the voice, but, seeing only Kirghiz as 
she thought, sank together again upon her saddle, and made ro 
effort. 

The cry was, however, fatal to Macintyre. In a moment he was 
surrounded by yelling tribesmen, and borne onward in their rush, a 
prisoner. He looked round ; resistance was hopeless, Yermak had 
disappeared. 

For an hour they rode madly on, always towards the low hills and 
the setting sun. The air was full of the bitter-sweet perfume of 
crushed bracken ; the white birch shivered ghostly in the half 
light ; the cheriomka shed her snowy petals upon them ; still they 
swept on, deeper and more deeply, into the shadow of the hills. 

At last Macintyre saw the red twinkling of many fires; then 
came the yelping of dogs. and in a few minutes the party rode into the 
midst of a clamouring crowd of men, women, and children. Marie 
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Borisovitch was lifted from her horse, half dead with fatigue and 
terror. Macintyre was dragged to the ground, his kalal stripped off, 
and his arms pinioned. ‘Then the two were led before the khan, 
who sat framed in the dark opening of his yourt, and blinking in the 
firelight, half stupid with naliphka. 

The courage of both man and girl rose, as they felt the firm 
ground beneath their feet and knew something of their danger. 

“We are to see the yourts a little closer, together, barishna,” 
said Macintyre with a smile. 

She nodded with something of her old brightness, while the 
firelight reddened the gold of her hair and flickered in her shining 
eyes. 

For a minute or two they stood thus—he and the girl, with their 
captors by the fire, the blinking khan at their feet—Macintyre, 
with the instinct of the journalist, thinking what splendid copy the 
scene would make. 

Before them, at irregular intervals, stood the yourts, the grey felt 
looming wan in the dying light, the loose cloths flapping in the even- 
ing breeze. Beyond lay the purple shadow of the hills, crowned 
here and there by a mass of cloud, its edges touched by the sinking 
sun with lingering fire. 

Around them, in a wide semicircle, squatted the Kirghiz, the men 
listening to the talk of the returned raiders, the women gazing at the 
high-bred Russian girl as at a vision from another world, and holding 
their children between their knees to remind them of this—the flat 
faces, the glistening eyes, springing into sight or falling into shadow 
as the firelight leaped or sank. 

From the far left came the many sounds of the herd ; the air was 
full of the moist sweetness of the coming night, mingled with the 
acrid smell of the dung fires. 

A hush fell upon all as one of the Kirghiz, having prostrated 
himself before the khan, told the story of the baranta. It was a 
drowsy business, but the end made up for all. 

“ Behold now, O Khan, give order that we may obey ; give order, 
O Son of Ghenghiz, whose wisdom is boundless as the steppe, whose 
anger terrible as the bouran.” 

And the khan blinked in the firelight. “Who had poisoned his 
naliphka, so that he could not think ?” 

Macintyre saw how it was, and hope revived. While the Kirghiz 
was droning out his oration, the Englishman muttered to the girl 
at his side: “ Have you a knife or a pair of scissors?” 

She sidled a little closer to him. The next moment his arms 
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were free, and he felt her bare hand brush over his. Every nerve in 
his body tingled. Of course they were only comrades in danger, 
but—well, he was man and she was woman. The Kirghiz droned 
on, trying to pierce the muddled wits of the khan, who sat blinking 
in the fire flicker. 

Presently the brute’s head nodded and his sheep-skin cap was tilted 
over his eyes. A child laughed. 

Then the rage of the savage and the fire of the naliphka blazed 
out together. The khan leaped to his feet and glared around him, 
his eyes rolling in the fire play. He flung his arm towards the 
prisoners, and shouted a guttural order. 

Three women started forward, but Macintyre was nearest and 
free. He leaped upon the khan, gripped him by the throat of his 
kalal and clapped a revolver to his ear. Then he aired his Turki : 

“ Hear, men of the Issyk ; the daughter of the Great White Presence 
will go into the yourt of the khan : he and I have muchtosay. Let 
no man presume to draw near, or I will slay this one where he stands.” 

For a heart-throb the lives of the prisoners hung upon a thread. 
Then Macintyre nodded to the girl, who slipped into the yourt and 
dropped the flaps behind her. 

The khan stood passive; to feel that rim of cold iron was 
wonderfully sobering. But when the girl had disappeared, he shook 
himself together and laughed a thick laugh. 

“ Ha,” he cried, “surely this also is a mighty khan. Let us treat 
him as a brother. Set the cauldron and bring forth the sheep. 
Hasten, men of the Issyk, lest reproach fall upon our hospitality.” 

Macintyre never loosened his hold; he watched with his soul in 
his eyes. ’ 

Four men set up a great cauldron and filled it from their 
water-skins. {Two others heaped brushwood, dried fern, and 
camel argols around it, and fired the heap. Another man dashed 
away towards the herd. Silence reigned in the great circle of 
watchers—they might have been statues but for their eyeballs rolling 
in the firelight. 

The scene fascinated Macintyre, and for a moment he relaxed 
his vigilance. That was fatal. In a heart-beat the pistol was 
dashed from his hand, he was hurled to the ground, thrust head 
to knees and hands to feet, and so bound. Then two men carried 
him like a sheep towards the cauldron and dropped him down 
by the fire. The water was already beginning to hiss as the great 
pot heated. 

The crowd pressed in ; they had often heard of a khan, when 


‘i 
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he came to power, thrusting a brother or an uncle into the boiling 
cauldron ; now they were going to see it done, and they fought for a 
good place. The khan urged the men to pile on more fuel, and 
cursed the slowness of the fire. 

Macintyre lay in torment: the cords cut into him, and the heat 
made them bite the deeper. The fire was eating into his flesh 
where the clothes were drawn tight by his doubled body. In the 
throb of his agony he caught himself wishing that burning wool did 
not stink so. The steam began to curl above the cauldron, and 
he almost welcomed the idea that it suggested ; anything must be 


better than this dry torture. 
Suddenly a woman screamed. He could not turn his head, but 


he knew the voice ; it was Marie Borisovitch, who, drawn by the 
rumour of the crowd, had slipped from the yourt; she saw and 


understood. 
With a supreme effort Macintyre dominated his body, and, 


though his voice was hoarse with agony, shouted out : 

“ Marie, the revolver dropped inside the yourt. The horses are 
to the left. Fly !” 

The khan did not understand English, but the tone was unmis- 
takable ; he roared an order. Two men stooped to raise Mac- 
intyre and thrust him into the boiling cauldron ; there was a sharp 
crack, and he on the right threw up his arms and fell forward, tearing 
at the fire with his hands. 

Then it seemed to Macintyre that the shot was echoed with a 
thousand reverberations ; the roar of thunder was in his ears ; the 
earth shook, and he knew no more. 

When he came to himself, Marie was laying cool bandages to his 
burns, and Yermak was holding a water-skin. 

A week later Macintyre got his papers and set out to “shoot 
argali” in the Ala Tau. His last public appearance in Semipala- 
tinsk was at the wedding of Marie Borisovitch and the lieutenant of 
Cossacks. But everybody knows what a furore his letters made 
when they appeared in the Daily Herald. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
REGIMENTS. 


| hapten history is generally much better known and more 

appreciated than the records of the struggles and conquests 
of the New World, for the study of which, indeed, there seems to be 
a decided distaste. For one who has read the history of India, a 
hundred are acquainted with that of France or Spain ; and the strife 
of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, for instance, is a subject much more 
familiar to the general reader than Pizarro’s conquest of Peru or the 
many wars of North America. 

And it is not altogether unnatural that it should be so, for in the 
New World there has usually been an entire absence of the pomp 
and circumstance of war, which to many is so attractive. 

In Europe you have large masses of men and glittering squadrons 
of cavalry, led by men of ancient name and royal blood, and a back- 
ground of historic towns and frowning castles. Very different is the 
picture which transatlantic warfare presents. Pizarro’s army con- 
sisted of but a handful of adventurers and half a dozen horses. 
Instead of brightly-clad troops advancing to the sound of martial 
music, you have ragged desperadoes scrambling through the under- 
growth of primeval forests ; the object of their attack no castle of 
the Rhine, but a collection of squalid huts; the enemy half-naked 
savages armed with bow and tomahawk. There is an absence of 
pageantry, of the picturesque and the chivalrous—there is no 
‘Gentlemen, fire first ! ” 

Nevertheless, the importance of an event is not always to be 
judged from the dimensions of the instruments ‘employed; a pen- 
knife may cause death, and so may a bomb or a guillotine. The 
significance of a battle rather depends on the questions which it 
decides than upon the number of troops engaged, and in America 
matters affecting vastly the course of the world’s history have been 
settled by very insignificant forces. 

It is very much to be regretted that colonial history and colonial 
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affairs receive so little attention from the English people and from 
English statesmen. 

I do not wish to imply that the colonies are, or that on the whole 
they have been hardly used, but that they have been neglected—they 
have been allowed to turn every one to their own way, and their 
importance as part of a great Empire has been sadly overlooked. 
Our colonies are very loosely knit together, and have but little con- 
nection either between themselves or with the mother country. In 
commercial matters they treat each other and England almost as 
foreign countries. There has been in the past no unity of purpose, 
no adequate appreciation of a common interest, no general scheme 
of defence, no conception of an Imperial policy. 

Happily this state of things is changing ; and, though the idea of 
Imperial Federation has not as yet taken definite form, sympathy 
and interest and the desire for closer connection is growing stronger, 
year by year, in the minds of the subjects of the Queen in all parts 
of the world. 

Newfoundland is the oldest of our colonies, and from its geo- 
graphical position is one of the first importance, for it lies across the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in time of war controls the trade of 
Canada. ‘That it should be undefended is a striking instance of the 
carelessness of the Imperial authorities in colonial matters. This 
has not always been the case ; St. John’s was once fortified and 
garrisoned. It is of the troops which formed the principal part of 
its garrison that I wish to tell the story. 

A careful study of the history and condition of Newfoundland 
will, I think, make two matters clear: first, that this island, which is 
the key to Canada, should not be left undefended ; secondly, that 
the government of this colony should no longer be entrusted to the 
local politicians, whose incompetence is beyond the possibility of 
question, as their transactions during the last two years have shown, 
by no means for the first time. 

Either this colony should revert to the Government of the Crown 
or it should be incorporated in the Dominion of Canada. 

The history of Newfoundland is long and complicated, and it is 
not a happy one. In the beginning the island was simply a fishing 
station frequented by seafaring people of most of the maritime 
countries of Europe; but after a time only by the English and 
French, who continued to dispute its possession until the early part 
of this century. In the course of time, notwithstanding many re- 
strictions and discouragements, a population gradually grew up, and 
steadily, though slowly, increased. Newfoundlanders ascribe the 
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unhappiness of their country to the brutality of the English Govern- 
ment, and to the difficulties constantly recurring with the French on 
the subject of the fisheries. No doubt many of the ordinances of 
the Home Government were harsh and sometimes unjust ; no doubt 
the French fishery rights are and have been a very great nuisance, 
but the main cause of the misery of the ancient colony in the past, 
the entire cause of its present deplorable condition, is to be found in 
the people themselves. They have ever been a discontented people— 
at the present time they are also corrupt—and in past times, before 
self-government had created corruption, they were turbulent ; of this 
the history of the local regiments is evidence. 

Many of the emigrants sent out by patentees in the times of 
Charles I. were utterly idle and worthless, and later many men who 
were “ broken ” at home settled here. Then came large numbers of 
peasants from Ireland, and after the rebellion of 1798 crowds of 
rebels found a home in Newfoundland. Doubtless they left their 
country for their country’s good, but it was sadly to the prejudice of 
the new land they chose. 

The mutinous spirit which pervaded America and Europe towards 
the close of last century was not absent in Newfoundland. When 
the American colonies revolted, Newfoundland stood loyal, though 
not unanimously loyal—its people chose to remain under the old 
flag ; but I am inclined to think that it was something of Hobson’s 
choice. 

When war broke out between England and the French Republic, 
the Royal Newfoundland Regiment was raised for the defence of 
this important colony. It was recruited entirely in the island, but 
the officers were of the regular army. 

Newfoundland has always been quite distinct from Canada, and 
the Governors, who during the whole of last century were almost 
invariably naval officers, were quite independent of the Canadian 
authorities both in civil and military matters. In 1797, Admiral Sir 
William Waldegrave, afterwards Lord Radstock, was appointed 
Governor. A controversy arose between him and the Duke of Kent, 
then commanding the land forces in North America. His Royat 


Highness had issued orders concerning the troops in Newfoundland, 


but the Governor maintained that he alone had the direction of all 
forces within the colony. After considerable correspondence the 
question was decided by the King in the Admiral’s favour. 

Waldegrave entertained a very poor opinion of the lower classes 
in his colony, and from the first placed but little reliance on the 
Newfoundland Regiment. 
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At the time of the terrible mutiny at the Nore very serious 
trouble arose in Newfoundland. The crew of the Zafona, a man-of- 
war stationed at St. John’s, broke into open mutiny, but the admirable 
promptitude with’ which the Governor acted quickly restored order. 
He was a good specimen of the English gentleman of a hundred 
years ago. He believed in the monarchy, and his religion was not 
sicklied o’er with any philosophic doubt. He did his duty fearlessly 
and expressed his opinions without the least ambiguity. When the 
first danger was over, he had the crew brought ashore, and surrounding 
them with companies of the Newfoundland Regiment, the Artillery, 
and Marines, he pointed out to them in forcible language the 
enormity of their offence, and, after informing them of the execution 
of their brother-conspirators at the Nore, he concluded with the 
pious injunction, “Now go to church” (it was Sunday morning), 
“and pray God to inspire you with such sentiments as may acquire 
you the respect and love of your countrymen in this world and 
eternal happiness in the next.” 

The loyalty of the Newfoundland Regiment was just then 
questionable, and the very eagerness with which the non-commissioned 
officers and men offered a reward of twenty guineas for the exposure 
of those who had spread a rumour of their disaffection seems to 
have strengthened the suspicions which the Governor entertained 
concerning them. In 1798 he wrote to the Duke of Portland: 
“ Your grace is well acquainted that nearly nine-tenths of the inhabi- 
tants of this island are either natives of Ireland or immediate 
descendants from them, and that the whole of these are of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. As the Royal Newfoundland Regiment 
has been raised in the island it is needless for me to endeavour to 
point out the small proportion that the native English bear to the 
Irish in this body of men. I think it is necessary to mention this 
circumstance in order to show to your grace how little dependence 
could be placed on the military in case of any civil commotion in 
St. John’s.” 

In the following year, Major-General Skerrett, an officer who had 
been employed in the suppression of the Irish Rebellion, and who, 
in command of the Durham Fencibles, had served with distinction at 
Arklow and Vinegar Hill, was appointed to the command of the 
forces in Newfoundland. It seems probable that this officer may 
have been selected in consequence of Sir Wiliiam Waldegrave’s 
misgivings, on account of his experience in the late troubles at home. 
At any rate, the selection was a happy one, and doubtless his experi- 
ence was useful in the difficulties with which he was soon confronted. 
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The great majority of the population of St. John’s consisted then 
as now of Irish Roman Catholics, and, as has been said, many who 
fled from Ireland after the ’98 settled in Newfoundland. A secret 
society was formed under the name of “ United Irishmen,” which 
embraced a very large proportion of the population, and of which, 
as was found, nearly all the men of the Newfoundland Regiment 
were members. The oath taken on joining this society was in the 
following terms : 

“By the Almighty Powers above I do persevere to join the 
Irishmen in this place. 

“TI do persevere never to divulge the secrets made known to me. 

“T do persevere to aid and assist the heads of the same of any 
religion.” 

In the winter of 1799-1800 the united Irishmen in this place 
conspired to shake the pillars of domestic peace in a manner which 
neither the Almighty Powers above, nor people of any religion, could 
be expected to approve. 

The plan was that on a certain Sunday morning, when the officers 
and those of the regiment who were Protestants were at Divine 
Service, the soldiers belonging to the secret society should attack 
and blow up the church, and massacre their officers, and the mer- 
chants, and every one of any importance, and, having made them- 
selves masters of St. John’s, should continue their bloodshed and 
pillage in the out-ports. 

But, happily, notwithstanding his promise to persevere, someone 
must have divulged the secrets made known to him, for Dr. O’Donnel, 
the Roman Catholic bishop, became aware of the plot, and promptly 
informed General Skerrett. Accordingly on the Sunday morning 
fixed for the massacre, the officers did not go to church, but the 
regiment was turned out on parade, and several arrests were made. 
Skerrett and his officers acted with great caution, and refrained from 
taking any very decided steps, owing, no doubt, to their knowledge 
of the wide extent of the disaffection in the colony. Bishop O’Donnel 
deserves to be remembered for his loyalty, and for the energy of his 
praiseworthy efforts to bring his people to a better state of mind. 
The Governor was at this time in England, and General Skerrett 
acted for him. All went on quietly for a time, but the disaffection 
continued, and before long another plot was formed, which seems to 
have been confined to the regiment, though no doubt the towns- 
people would have been very ready to join the mutineers had they 
been successful. Fort Townshend lies at the west, Fort William at 
the east end of the town, a mile or more apart. The conspirators 
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from both places arranged to meet behind the powder-shed at Fort 
Townshend an hour before midnight, and their programme was to 
overpower their officers and the civil authorities, and then, having 
robbed the merchants, to seize some vessels in the harbour, and 
make their escape to the United States. 

But it happened, that on the evening they had selected, Colonel 
Skinner had a supper-party at Fort Townshend, and being unable to 
leave the barracks unobserved, those at Fort Townshend did not 
meet their friends from Fort William at the hour appointed. Thus 
left to themselves, those who had assembled became alarmed, and 
fled to the woods. The plot was discovered, they were followed up 
and arrested, and tried by court-martial. Five were hanged, and 
seven shot, and many transported. Shortly afterwards, by order of 
the Duke of Kent, the regiment was removed to headquarters, and 
relieved by the 66th. 

Two years later, when the Treaty of Amiens brought about a 
temporary cessation of hostilities, the Royal Newfoundland Regiment 
was disbanded. 

But with the almost immediate renewal of the war another regi- 
ment was raised, styled the Royal Newfoundland Fencibles. It was 
a thousand strong, and the command was given to Colonel Skinner, 
who was shortly succeeded by the Hon. William Molesworth. 

This regiment had one major, nine captains, ten lieutenants, and 
seven ensigns, but four of the captains and four of the lieutenants 
had only temporary rank. 

The history of this regiment was uneventful. It was never 
engaged on active service, but remained in St. John’s until the 
Waterloo Campaign brought the long war to a close. In 1816 the 
officers were placed on half-pay. 

In 1824, another force was raised, under the name of the Royal 
Newfoundland Veteran Companies, and Major Thomas Kirwin 
Burke, C.B., an officer who had served at Waterloo, was appointed 
to the command. There were two captains, six lieutenants, three 
ensigns, and an assistant surgeon. They were mostly old-service 
officers, and the majority of the men were natives of Newfoundland. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Richard Bonnycastle, R.E., who published an 
account of the island in 1842, gives the following information on 
military matters : 

“ The military stationed in Newfoundland consists of the personal 
staff of His Excellency the Major-General commanding at present, 
limited to an aide-de-camp, who transacts all the duties connected 
with his office as well as those of the Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
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General’s departments. There is also a fort-major to regulate the 
f guards and interior garrison duties, with a town sergeant; and a full 
company of the Royal Artillery is always stationed at St. John’s, 
being relieved at stated intervals from England. The fortifications 
of the island are under the control of a Lieut.-Colonel of Engineers, 
who has a subaltern officer and a civil department for the construction 
and repair of barracks, &c. 

“This officer, with the commanding officer of artillery and ordnance 
storekeeper, form a board of respective officers for the check and 
control of ordnance expenditure and barracks and examination of 
accounts. In short, the system of military departments is such, that 
at a very short notice they are capable of energetic action and 
extension. In addition to the company of artillery, which is always 
complete in officers and men, there is a very efficient regiment, named 
somewhat singularly ‘The Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies,’ 
under the command of a major, with the usual staff of adjutant, 
quartermaster, paymaster, surgeon and assistant-surgeon, the surgeon 
being also the principal medical officer on the station. 

“We have said that this corps has been somewhat singularly named, 
as nothing strikes a military observer more than to see this veteran 
regiment on parade, when, instead of decrepit and worn-out soldiers 
—men whose best years have been spent in siege and battle—a fine 
healthy-looking regiment of comparatively young men turns out, in 

clothing supplied by the Ordnance, which regiment might take its 

place in line with some of the best troops of Britain. The officers, 

it is true, are many of them old soldiers, but there is not one who 
| could not still do his share of fighting. 











“Tt is said this corps is to be augmented, as the duty is severe, 
owing to the scattered ports and increased importance of the station. 
There is no militia, but the Governor can at any time create a force 
of that kind. The fishermen and settlers of Newfoundland have 
already distinguished themselves when so embodied, and perhaps a 
finer race, for the combined operations of sea and land service, could 
not be found.” 

In 1842 “ Veteran” was omitted from the title of the regiment. 

It is sad to relate that the Royal Newfoundland Companies did 
not show themselves, some years later, worthy of the praise which 
Sir Richard Bonnycastle bestowed upon them. Indeed, that officer 
appears to have been neither an altogether reliable historian, nor a 
very acute observer, for, speaking of the Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment which was disbanded in 1802 owing to its disloyalty and 


insubordination, after two disgraceful attempts to overthrow the 
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Government and disturb the peace of the colony, he says that that 
regiment had been very efficient. 

Colonel McRea, who was quartered in St. John’s in 1865, is a 
better authority, and a book which he published, entitled “ Lost 
Amid the Fogs,” is very interesting. According to him, many of the 
men of the Newfoundland Companies were very indifferent characters, 
and they were nearly all married, and had their families in the town. 
Incorrigible offenders from the forces in Canada were drafted to the 
Newfoundland Regiment. 

In 1860, some six years after complete Responsible Government 
had been accorded to Newfoundland, very unhappy political diffi- 
culties arose, due chiefly to the bitter feeling existing between con- 
flicting religious parties, and to the lack of rectitude and ability on 
the part of the popular representatives. In the House of Assembly 
the Attorney-General grossly insulted the Governor, Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, and the Government was dismissed. The consequent 
elections were contested with a violence and license which might be 
expected in a community divided in race and religion, and of a 
people of very little education and entirely unaccustomed to the 
franchise. At the meeting of the House of Assembly a furious riot 
tock place. The populace, enraged and excited, attempted to force 
an entry to the House, but being resisted at the point of the bayonet, 
they rushed down to Water Street, where they broke into the shops, 
and looted the stores, and made free use of the public-houses. The 
Royal Newfoundland Companies were ordered out, and Colonel 
Grant, with the greatest moderation, endeavoured to disperse the 
mob. He was an officer of ability and experience, having served 
through the Crimean Campaign, and was present at Balaklava, 
Inkerman, and the siege and fall of Sebastopol, receiving the brevet 
rank of major in 1854. 

For hours he and his men, unable without recourse to firearms 
to make any way against the overwhelming numbers, endured insult 
and rough treatment, being pelted with stones. At length someone 
in the crowd fired on the soldiers. Then the order to fire was given, 
and several of the insurgents were killed. Almost simultaneously 
the bells of the Roman Catholic Cathedral rang out, calling the 
angry Irishmen to the presence of their bishop; they obeyed— 
probably the discharge of musketry did not make them less ready to 
respond to the episcopal summons—and the streets were quickly 
cleared. 

This was the first time the Royal Newfoundland Companies ever 
fired a shot, and the last—the last because the event discovered a 
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most unsatisfactory state of discipline. It was found that when the 
order to load was given many of the men had dropped their cart- 
ridges on the ground. Whether or not they sympathised with the 
rioters, at all events they were unwilling to fire on their friends, many 
of whom were doubtless their relatives, for, as has been said, most of 
them, even those who were not natives, were connected by marriage 
with the townspeople. The regiment was relieved by another from 
Canada, and the inquiry which took place led to the disbanding of 
the Royal Newfoundland Companies. After 1862 they disappear 
from the Army List. 

The Newfoundlanders are physically a very fine race, and having 
for generations occupied their business in great waters they are second 
to none as seamen. There can also be little doubt that they would 
make good soldiers, but the experience of the Newfoundland Regi- 
ments goes to show what indeed hardly needs emphasising, that it is 
not good to keep a regiment continually in the place where it is 
raised, for the intimate relations which naturally exist with the people 
of the place are apt to interfere with the proper discharge of their 
duty in case of civil commotion. 

A few years later the troops were withdrawn from nearly all of the 
self-governing colonies, and for the last quarter of a century New- 
foundland has been without any armed force with the exception of 
the constabulary, which, though a very efficient body of men, is not 
150 strong, and is distributed all over the island, the force in St. 
John’s numbering only about forty men. 

There is not a single gun in St. John’s, though the entrance to 
the harbour might easily at no great cost be made as impregnable as 
the Rock of Gibraltar. 

It is only necessary to glance at the map of North America to 
see the immense importance of Newfoundland. Whoever holds St. 
John’s in time of war commands the trade of Canada, and it should 
be remembered that all our cables land there, so that should the 
island be seized by a foreign power we should lose telegraphic com- 
munication with North America. The two last Governors, Sir Henry 
Blake and Colonel Sir Terence O’Brien, endeavoured to raise a 
volunteer force, but unsuccessfully, and the latter wished to have 
St. John’s fortified. The Imperial Government offered to supply 
guns and to send half a battery of the Royal Artillery if the colony 
would pay the men, but the Colonial Government refused. 

The theory of the Home Government seems to be that those 
colonies which enjoy responsible government should provide for 
their own defence. This seems to be perfectly reasonable, but it 
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does not follow that because the expense is to be borne by a Colonial 
Government that it should be permitted to leave undefended that 
portion of the Empire over which it rules, more particularly if, as in 
the case of Newfoundland, the safety of another and greater colony 
greatly depends upon its secure possession. 

It is possible to suppose that the long peace which England has 
enjoyed may some day be broken, and it is also possible that in the 
event of a conflict with a great European power or powers, the Navy 
might not be sufficient to defend the whole of our vast and scattered 
Empire, so that the maintenance of land forces and the erection of 
fortifications in the colonies would not seem to be an unnecessary 
precaution. 

Whatever confidence may be felt in the volunteer forces of the 
Australasian colonies, in Newfoundland there is no such force on 
which to rely, and the history of the local regiments would not lead 
us to expect great things, should the Newfoundlanders in a spirit of 
patriotism, of which there is at present no manifestation, raise a 
volunteer corps. 

Were Newfoundland a desolate rock incapable of supporting 
human life, void of the vast mineral wealth which it is said to con- 
tain, and shorn of its exhaustless fisheries, its geographical position 
would yet make it worth the expenditure necessary to insure its con- 
tinued possession to the British Crown. 

J. F. MORRIS FAWCETT, 

















AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SAGA. 


F ever there was an opportune time for magnifying the reputation 
of Tobias Smollett, it is surely the present. His merits, until 
now, have been steadily depreciated on the score of an overwhelming 
coarseness, but a generation which glorifies the author of “Jude 
the Obscure” ought not to find “ Peregrine Pickle” too rank 
for its taste. Though Smollett’s heroes have the disadvantage in 
point of language and bearing, in their sentiments and character 
they are no such ruffians as some recent popular heroes. The 
day of triumphant realism, perhaps, begins already to wane, and it 
is only fair that, before it is too late, Smollett should have some 
share in its brilliance. By virtue alike of energy and knowledge, he 
is a very king among the realists. He has, of course, none of the 
scientific instinct which marks the best novelists of to-day. His is 
the pure zest of story-telling, and he makes up in breadth of 
sympathy and experience what he lacks in precision. To him all 
kinds of human nature were familiar, not as specimens to be classified, 
phenomena to be explained, but with the homely and less curious 
familiarity of frequent contact. He knew the Marshalsea and the 
Fleet, Wapping and St. Giles’, the gaming-houses of Covent Garden, 
and *he bagnios of Long Acre, with a knowledge that only a turnkey, 
a seaman, a cully, or a pimp, each in his own sphere, could better. 
But his experience was not bounded by these unsavoury purlieus. 
His was a bold and adventurous spirit, and of adventure, one would 
think, he must have taken his fill. In the cock-pit of a man-of-war, 
under the walls of Carthagena, in English wayside inns frequented 
of highwaymen, in Jamaica, in the Highlands, among the banditti on 
the bleak hills of Piedmont, Smollett must have seen and done and 
suffered strange things indeed, when it was as easy to come by 
an adventure in any English lane as nowadays in the thick of an 
Indian jungle. 
“ Roderick Random,” Smollett’s first and freshest novel, may be 
equally well described as a piece of realism or a latter-day Saga. 
“What is a Saga?” asks Mr. Andrew Lang, and his answer is that 
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“it is neither quite a piece of history, nor wholly a romance.” It 
has to offer “ true pictures of life and character, which are always the 
same at bottom, and true pictures of manners, which are always 
changing. . . . Tales of enterprise, of fighting by land and sea, 
fighting with men and beasts, with storms, and ghosts, and fiends.” 
Smollett is the contemporary of Voltaire and Hume, and his ghosts 
and fiends are not likely to be very terrible or very real; but the 
fighting, and the storms, and the hair-breadth escapes are all 
genuinely moving. His picture of manners—the manners of an 
England which seems not much less strange to us than Julius 
Cesar’s Britain might have been—is not merely accurate and 
detailed, but so forcibly true that those who have once looked on 
it can never wholly shake off the impression. He has chosen to 
present us with an aspect that must always have its significance, 
even in the most enervate and ease-loving times. Smollett did not 
always pick his matter out ofthe kennel. ‘“ Roderick Random” is as 
certainly the most complete embodiment of the spirit of enterprise of 
the eighteenth century as the whole of Smollett’s novels are the best 
documents for the study of the century’s social life. 

It is to Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair,” to Chapman and 
Marston’s “Eastward Ho,” to plays such as these ratherthan to Shakes- 
peare, that one must go for mere “local colour.” In the same way 
Smollett paints characters more narrowly differentiated by time and 
place and circumstance, than Fielding’s. Fielding has sacrificed the 
slight perishable idiosyncrasies to bring into greater prominence the 
eternal fundamentals of human nature. ‘“ Roderick Random” has 
suffered in general estimation from having been followed so immedi- 
ately by “Tom Jones.” Smollett, it has long been a truism to say, was 
outdone both in art and wholesomeness. But that is no reason why we 
should take from him even that which he has. The construction of 
“ Roderick Random” is obviously loose, to an extreme degree ;_ by 
the side of “Tom Jones” the book seems to have no construction at 
all. There may be some compensation for this in the opportunity 
which Smollett gains of introducing so many more people and 
incidents into his book. In the pages of “ Roderick Random ” we 
are jostled by all kinds of queer folk. We might be picking our way 
through the surging streets of Old London, or footing it on a market- 
day along the most crowded of the ancient coaching-roads. 

If it has been truly said of “Tom Jones” that “the winds of 
heaven blow along the pages,” it is also true of no small part of the 
“ Adventures of Roderick Random ” that they are freshened by the 
sea-breezes. This is an inestimable service our author has done his 
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country and its literature, in the earliest and most authentic revelae 
tion of the nature of those half-devils, half-heroes, who fought 
England’s battles under Benbow and Rodney and Hawke. The 
popular taste puts a spick-and-span “turn-out” before real grit, and 
a respectable swagger of sentiment before everything. No wonder 
that the Jack-tar of popular legend is tame and spiritless beside Jack 
Rattlin and Bowling and Hatchway. Yet we can never sufficiently 
admire at the unconquerable love of roving and excitement which 
made life seem more than tolerable on floating hells like the Zhunder. 

Smollett relies on the interest of pure action; he scorns the 
meretricious charms of the romantic and picturesque. The truth is 
that his material is so picturesque, so romantic in the sense of being 
both strange and terrible, that it gains, rather than loses, by a prosaic 
handling. If hard living involves keen sensation, which is doubtful, 
the hero Roderick must have enjoyed enough of sensation to furnish 
forth a whole school of modern Hedonists. It asks a little reflection 
before one can believe it possible that one life, or even a dozen lives, 
would suffice for the exploits achieved by this young man before he 
is twenty-five. Yet a great part of these adventures, one must 
suppose, was reported from Smollett’s own experience. No melo- 
dramatic accessories are needed to heighten the thrill when Strap 
and Random wake up to find themselves in the rendezvous of a gang 
of highwaymen, with one of the fraternity, armed to the teeth and 
colloguing with his paramour, the landlord’s daughter, separated 
from them only by a cracked wall of lath. There is no varnish of 
art over the description of Random’s usage at the hands of a lawless 
crew and the brutal Crampley on the inhospitable Sussex shore. 
The scenes on board the Zhunder are all set before us with a bald 
simplicity that is a hundred times more effective than the most care- 
ful elaboration of horrors. The half-insane autocrat, with all those 
human beings in his power, for life or death; the fawning Macshane, 
the choleric, garlic-scented Morgan ; the noisome cockpit, the crowded 
forecastle, the bustle and noises and smoke and sudden flashes of 
an engagement ; the dare-devil sailors, with their childish simplicity, 
their strange recklessness of human life. Here, if nowhere else, 
Smollett is supreme. Here, at least, he shows the truest instinct of 
art, which permits, nay, forces, him to say exactly what he means 
with a precious artlessness. But Smollett can do other things than 
this. He cannot, it is plain, be summed up as a word-painting 
Verestchagin. This is not the place to speak of his rich humour, 
though “ Roderick Random” is full of a humour more vigorous, 
perhaps, though less charming, than that of “ Humphrey Clinker.” 
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Something may well be said, however, of the more peaceful descrip- 
tions, yet so full of movement and colour, which drop from his pen 
whenever he has not been seduced into the dangerous methods of 
social satire. How we enjoy our peep at that Scotch parish school— 
although the master is such a brute—and the fearful conspiracy of 
the boys, aided and abetted by Lieutenant Bowling! We can afford 
to laugh heartily at that other dominie’s roguery, the English hedge- 
schoolmaster, who has added the more lucrative occupation of inn- 
keeping to his learned profession. We can smack our lips over his 
qguadrimum, his double ale, and heartily relish his Latin-tagged gossip 
over a pipe by the open hearth of the black-raftered kitchen. JVe 
have not to settle the bill in the morning. What fun will not fall 
to our share on the road, whether we trudge along, knapsack aback, 
or take the kindly shelter and queer company of Joey’s wagon? Or 
perhaps we travel in not quite so plebeian a style. It may be that 
we have taken coach to Bath along with our friend Rory, who is 
bound thither with the praiseworthy intention of carrying off an 
heiress. Good luck go with him! if only because he has persuaded 
us to take so pleasant a journey. We never enjoyed so famous an 
appetite as at the halts of this expedition of ours. We develop a 
wonderful interest in boxing encounters which cost us neither blood 
nor bruises. In these rollicking novels the gentlemen are always 
ready to lug out, and the bumpkins to fall to fisticuffs. Dumas 
himself has no greater variety of duels, nor does he recount them in 
a more thorough-going, circumstantial, connoisseur-like manner. 
Fielding’s men have, most of them, an aversion to “ Frenchified 
blades.” The Middlesex Justice of Peace could not quite see his 
way to openly countenance duelling. A boxing-match was more to 
his mind ; but even at a boxing-match he could not drop “ the scholar 
and the gentleman.” He was thinking all the while, “ What a splendid 
opportunity for Homeric parody!” Smollett was “conveniently 
learned” (harsh critics say “inconveniently pedantic”), but when 
he comes to a fight he can think of nothing else. There is no 
playing with so serious a subject. 

Hogarth and Smollett must be studied side by side. No other 
two men have so preserved for us the features of Old England. A 
whole book, a large and most fascinating book, might be written on 
Smollett’s London. As we read him, how can we fail to conjure up 
the streets of tall, dark-browed houses, the noisy, dirty, good- 
humoured, violent mob; the strutting beau, and the lumbering 
Alderman’s coach which splashes him with mud? Perhaps we escort 
a reigning toast to and from the Opera, and sit into the small hours, 
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losing all our ready money to her. In the morning it may be that a 
jealous Irish fortune-hunter will challenge us to a meeting behind 
Montague House. If we are so fortunate as to survive that, we shall 
spend the rest of the day, at the coffee-house and elsewhere, with a 
party of wits and bloods, with whom we shall sally forth at night to 
scour the hundreds, sweat the constable, and break all the windows 
in our quarter of the town. Unless we should be overpowered and 
carried to the round-house, which is extremely unlikely, it may be 
our luck, as we saunter homewards at last, to look in at some gin- 
shop still open, and find the respectable Mr. Medlar dancing bare- 
headed in the midst of ten or a dozen ragged bunters. 

There are critics who find no pleasure in “ Roderick Random” 
because they are so scandalised at the character of the hero. Critics 
always will be wiser than their author. The most careless reader 
can see that Rory is not intended for a “ plaster saint.” The severest 
critic can scarcely deny that he is almost all that Smollett intended 
to represent. A brave, haughty, fairly-accomplished lad, with an 
inflexible but very limited code of honour, and a temper not 
unnaturally soured by the consciousness of having been denied 
every ordinary chance in life. The wonder is, when we reflect on 
what he had to undergo, not that Rory sank so low as he undoubtedly 
did at times, but that he did not make utter shipwreck of his life ; 
with his temptations and opportunities, that he never did anything 
to bring his neck into danger—even that alone is no small merit. He 
is taunted with his ungencrous behaviour to Strap ; but that could not 
but arise from the false position, intolerable to any man of Mr. 
Random’s pride, into which the two had fallen. Rory is always 
generous to those who, he feels, are beneath him, as his conduct to 
Rourk O’Regan proves ; but he could not endure patronage, however 
delicate, from an inferior. His blunt confessions, so constantly used 
against him, are themselves a sign of penitence. To be appreciated, 
they should be compared with the hypocritical glosings of a really 
selfish man, which Thackeray has admirably reproduced in “ Barry 
Lyndon.” The Chevalier Barry, we may be sure, never pleads guilty 
to an ungenerous act. 

It is said that the foulness of this book is revolting to all but well- 
seasoned readers. Of that I cannot well speak, for I suppose I grew 
seasoned unawares. My first reading came very early in my teens, 
and I have renewed my acquaintance at short intervals ever since, 
and never without delight. Of one thing I am sure. He who would 
walk much in our English lanes, in all weathers, must not be afraid 
of miry places. Smollett is not always over-clean, but his dirt is of 
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the farmyard, not of the sewer. In a very prosaic age, he clearly 
apprehended one kind of poetry—the poetry of action, and he made 
it apparent to every one, and glorified it, not by throwing over it a 
false and extraneous glamour, but by presenting it, with severe pre- 
cision, as it actually was. With such an intention, and such a 


method, he deserves to find partisans in the camps of Realism and 
Romance alike. 


J. A. NICKLIN, 
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A BISHOP IN PARTIBUS. 
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Rk. GEORGE SMITH, of Edinburgh, in his “ Life of Henry 
Martyn,” published in 1892, has the following passage : 

“Like Marshman and the Serampore missionaries, Henry Martyn 
kept up a Latin correspondence with the missionaries sent from 
Rome by the Propaganda to the stations founded by Xavier, and 
those afterwards established by that saint’s nephew in the days of the 
tolerant Akbar. At the beginning of this century, Anglican, Baptist, 
and Romanist missionaries all over the East co-operated with each 
other in translation work and social intercourse. More than once 
Martyn protected the priest at Patna from the persecution of the 
military authorities. He planned a visit to their station at Bettia, to 
the far north, at the foot of the Himalayas. In hospital, his minis- 
trations were always offered to the Irish soldiers in the absence of 
their own priest, and always without any controversial reference.” 
The consequence of this state of feeling was that when Martyn was 
appointed Chaplain at Dinapore in 1807, and when his desire to 
become acquainted with the principal Mohammedan religionists led 
him to the neighbouring city of Patna, it was quite natural that he 
should call on the Italian padre. The clergyman who, though then 
unrecognised by the Government, offered his services to the Catholic 
soldiers at the military cantonment, was a Capuchin from Milan 
whose secular names were Giulio Cesare Scotti, and who, in the 
common parlance of the barracks, was termed Father Julius Cesar. 
Martyn saw much of this monk, and his habits of inquiry and 
courteous interest in the views of his friend led Martyn to dream of 
his conversion to Protestant views. The subsequent career, how- 
ever, of the Italian renders it unlikely that he was at any time 
disposed to question the security of his position. When, in 1809, 
Martyn was moved up to Cawnpore, Padre Giulio appeared there 
also ; and as he fell at that place under the ken of the authoress! 
} It is a curious instance of how a little leaven of genius leavens the whole 
lump, that Mrs. Sherwood’s writings, though handicapped with forgotten didactics, 


are still tosome extent alive. In 1891 Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. published 
a selection from her stories as an illustrated Christmas book. 
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Mrs. Sherwood, who was not unskilful at portraits executed with the 
pen, we become acquainted with his personality. There was a 
small religious society at that time in Cawnpore consisting of 
Daniel Corrie, his sister, Henry Martyn, Mrs. Sherwood, and her 
husband, who was paymaster of the 53rd Foot (now the rst Shrop- 
shire), and a few military and other adherents ; and great cordiality 
existed in the circle. Martyn was hard at work on his Persian 
Testament, and he used to summon an informal committee to con- 
sider the question of equivalent terminology. Mrs. Sherwood has 
described it as the strangest conclave to be imagined. The scene 
of this meeting was a garden gloomy with palm-trees and aloes, 
and the time usually sundown. There was an Arab and a monk, a 
missionary, a Bengalee gentleman, a local Moonshee, and doubtless 
a few catechists and students in the background. Seven languages 
were employed, they were employed all together, and in an energetic 
key. By far the loudest was the tumultuous Arab, Sabdat, then a 
Christian, and tyrannical dragoman to Martyn. Poor wretch ! as he 
sat there, waving the locks of his Saracen’s head and bawling in 
stentorian tones, he little thought what a future was awaiting him. 
Apostacy, bankruptcy, political intrigue in far Acheen, seizure, 
condemnation, the yawning sack, and the profound remorseless sea ! 
The monkish member was Padre Giulio. He is thus outlined by 
Mrs. Sherwood : “ The second of Mr. Martyn’s guests, whom I must 
introduce as being not a whit behind Sabdt in his own opinion of 
himself, was the padre Julius Czesar, an Italian monk of the order 
of the Jesuits, a worthy disciple of Ignatius Loyola. Mr. Martyn 
had become acquainted with him at Patna, where the Italian priest 
was not less zealous and active in making proselytes than the 
Company’s Chaplain, and probably much more wise and subtle in his 
movements than the latter. The Jesuit was a handsome young man 
and dressed in the complete costume of the monk, with his little 
skull-cap, his flowing robes, and his cord. The materials, however, 
of his dress were very rich; his robe was of the finest purple satin, 
his cord of twisted silk, and his rosary of costly stones, whilst his air 
and manner were extremely elegant. He spoke French fluently, and 
there Mr. Sherwood was at home with him, but his native language 
was Italian. His conversation with Mr. Martyn was carried on 
partly in Latin and partly in Italian.” 

The monk was a Capuchin, and not a Jesuit as Mrs. Sherwood 
supposed. But these distinctions were little noticed in those days, 
and a priest was called a Jesuit as the Neapolitan fishermen are 
usually called Lazzaroni. The dress described was not monastic but 
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clerical only. Some years afterwards, in 1824, Bishop Heber, then 
on that journey up country which he has rendered familiar, met 
Padre Giulio at Bankipore, the civil station of Patna, and thus 
records his impressions : “I met here a Franciscan friar, a remark- 
ably handsome and intelligent-looking little man, whom I immediately 
and rightly guessed to be the Italian padre ‘Giulio Cesare,’ of 
whom so much mention is made in ‘ Martyn’s Life.’” And again: 
“Underneath the walls of the Granary, I had a good deal of con- 
versation with Padre Giulio, who speaks French, though not well, 
yet fluently. Heis thoroughly a man of the world, smooth, insinuat- 
ing, addicted to paying compliments, and from his various accom- 
plishments an acceptable guest at all English houses where French 
or Italian is understood. He spoke with great affection of Martyn, 
who thought well of him, and almost hoped that he had converted 
him from Popery. He was apparently pleased with the notice which 
I paid him, and I certainly was much amused and interested with 
his conversation. I found him a great admirer of Metastasio, and of 
course not fond of Alfieri. He himself is, indeed, a Milanese, so 
that he feels for the former as fo a countryman as well as a 
brother ecclesiastic.” 

From these notices we may gather generally the sort of man 
Padre Giulio was. Evidently of excellent character, well versed in 
the usages of society—accommodating, pleasant, and accomplished ; 
and, from the religious side, in no way wanting in zeal. There was 
in him, perhaps, a streak of the well-dressed Addé /ettré of the last 
century, with the welcome absence, however, of profligacy and 
scepticism. But whilst he was circulating, apparently, from one 
Capuchin mission to another, a Catholic establishment, which had 
been founded many years before at Surdhana, north of Meerut, was 
being enlarged and endowed on a scale hitherto unwitnessed in that 
part of India. The princess in whose territory this work was being 
pushed forward was a Mohammedan convert to the Latin com- 
munity, baptized Joanna, and highly pleased with the addition of 
“ Nobilis ” which her social position suggested. Her great church at 
Surdhana, dedicated to the Virgin, was consecrated in 1822 by 
Monsignor Pezzoni ; and as it was to preside over this fabric that 
Padre Giulio ultimately received episcopal orders, it is necessary that 
it should be explained, as briefly as possible, how a territory specially 
secured to this princess by the Great Mogul should have been held 
in the interests of Rome. For, as has been remarked by Mr. H. G. 
Keene in the Cadutta Review, in an article entitled Surdhana, the 
seat of the Sombres (to which this paper is much indebted), “ Many 
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persons acquainted with the military cantonment of Meerut and its 
environs have, perhaps, wondered what are the facts which account 
for the appearance of a fine three-storeyed house and a large church 
in the midst of the characteristic squalor of a native village.” 


II. 


In the old church of St. Mary’s at Eastbourne there is a monu- 
ment with a long inscription to one Henry Lushington. He was 
the son of the vicar of the place, Dr. Lushington, and the father 
records the virtues and misfortunes of the son in tumid language. 
About the misfortunes, however, there can be no doubt. For, going 
out to India in the Company’s service in 1754, when only sixteen 
years of age, the young man was in 1758 involved in the fall of 
Calcutta, and passed that dreadful night in the Black Hole. He was 
one of the twenty-three who escaped suffocation out of 146 who were 
enclosed in the lock-up. But it was only a brief respite, for in 1763 
he perished in the massacre of Patna. The Black Hole, like the 
earthquake of Lisbon, has taken its place amongst the terrible 
disasters of the world; but the Patna tragedy is far less known, 
though quite devoid of the element of accident, which in some 
degree modifies the cruelty of the dungeon story. The history of 
the times is complicated, and must be abstracted to yield only the 
facts bearing on the subject in hand. Kasim Ali was a nobleman 
the English had themselves raised to the Musnud of Bengal. In the 
course of time, certainly not without some provocation, this prince 
became dissatisfied with his foreign supporters and thought himself 
strong enough to dispense with their alliance, and so revolted. He 
was, however, defeated more than once, and was hanging about the 
neighbourhood of Patna—where he had already made the members 
of the factory, their soldiers, and adherents prisoners—when he heard 
that his capital, Monghir, had fallen. Greatly exasperated, Kasim 
Ali sent orders that the prisoners were to be executed. It is reported 
that the Armenian officer in command at Patna, Gregorius Khan, 
corrupted to Gurgin, refused to obey. A European adventurer 
named Reinhardt, in the service of the Nawab, volunteered to carry 
out the wishes of the frenzied man. He placed the prisoners in a 
court-yard, and fired volleys into them from upper rooms. Forty- 
eight gentlemen of the civil and military services were destroyed, and 
buried in a well. Reinhardt is called on the monument that has 
been mentioned, “one Someroo, an apostate European.” There is, 
however, no evidence that he ever apostatised, though he was cer- 
tainly not an ornament to any creed. But his story must be sketched. 
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His name was Walter Reinhardt, and he was a native of Tréves. 
He must have been born about 1720, and went out to Madras as a 
young man in the army of the French East India Company, and 
took part in the wars then going on. In 1754 peace was concluded 
between the English and the French, but it was broken again in 
1756. When Chevalier Law was sent by Lally to reinforce Chunder- 
nagore, the General carried Reinhardt with him. In 1757, however, 
the French settlement was taken by Clive and Admiral Watson, but 
Law and Reinhardt escaped. Coming out as a private, Reinhardt 
had reached sergeant’s rank. It may be said here that his military 
aptitude was great. He seems to have drilled native soldiers very 
successfully, and to have been a reliable man in action—cool and 
ready in resource. The two wanderers were ultimately engaged ; 
Law by the fugitive Emperor Shah Alam, and Reinhardt by Kasim 
Ali. The latter distinguished himself in the battle fought at Giriah, 
when the skilful resistance made by him could scarcely have been 
overcome, under the circumstances, by an officer of less conspicuous 
gallantry than Major Adams. 

After the Patna business, Reinhardt escaped in time to Oudh, 
having been first present, however, at the battle of Buxar, where the 
Emperor and the Oudh Vizier were defeated by Munro. He after- 
wards took service with the Jats, the head of which tribe, the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, came prominently forward in the general confusion. 
Reinhardt formed his troops into an organised mercenary force ; the 
brigade being said to consist of four battalions of foot, a cavalry 
corps, and six field-pieces. In 1775 he shared the defeat of the 
Jats when they were attacked by the Persian Vizier of the restored 
Emperor, and, finding that for the present the imperial influence 
was in the ascendant, he placed his brigade at the service of Delhi. 
For the support of these mercenaries a district surrounding the 
village of Surdhana was assigned, and these lands supplied a 
revenue of about six lakhs of rupees, or sixty thousand pounds, as rates 
then were. ‘The adventurer has been called Reinhardt for clearness 
sake, but he was known as General Sombre, changed by the natives 
into Somroo. The sobriquet is said to have been given by old 
mates, when he was a private, from his heavy or sulky look. This 
may or may not be correct. In1778 Reinhardt died at Agra and was 
buried in the old Catholic cemetery, where his mausoleum may still 
be seen with its inscriptions in Persian and Portuguese. He rebuilt, 
it is reported, the Italian Mission Church in 1772, and the fabric is 
extant, though no longer devoted to sacred uses. Though never, as far 
as is known, a renegade, the adventurer had adopted native habits, and 
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was the possessor of a harem. About the year 1765 there was 
received into this zenana a girl of some twelve years. She was 
the daughter of a Mussulman of Arab origin, and had been well 
educated, but thrown with her mother on the world by an unfeeling 
step-brother. In what capacity she entered Reinhardt’s family is 
not known ; perhaps as a dancer ; perhaps, since she knew Persian, to 
amuse the ladies with tales, or to write letters for them to their rela- 
tions. However this may be, she attracted the master’s notice, 
being, though small, well-formed, with large and lively eyes. They 
were perhaps married by Moslem rites, and, at any rate, when Rein- 
hardt died, she had acquired sufficient influence to be entrusted with 
his estates and the command of his army. In 1781 she was baptized 
into the Latin Church by the name of Joanna, but she figures in the 
history of the times as the Begum Somroo. Reinhardt had left a 
son, Aloysius, the offspring of a Mohammedan woman, but he was 
provided for with an allowance and lived at Delhi, under a native 
name. And the little lady remained supreme, with her troops, a 
subject population, and a staff of military and civil officers. The 
celebrated Irishman, George Thomas, entered her service about the 
year 1787, and it was by his skill that the Begum was enabled in 
1788 to rescue the Emperor from a serious danger at Gokalgurh 
which he had encountered from a rebel chief. In a public durbar 
the Begum was thanked, and honoured with the title of “ Ornament 
of her sex.” And now follows a strange brief episode in a life 
already sufficiently romantic. She fell really in love. The gentle- 
man who played Paul to her Virginia on this occasion was a well- 
conditioned young Frenchman named Levassoult, who had the com- 
mand of her army after the departure of Thomas. To this officer 
she was united in Christian marriage in the year 1793. The union, 
for various reasons, was not popular with the troops, and a spirit 
of discontent arose which, fostered by Aloysius Reinhardt, led at 
last to conspiracy. The lovers, for such they really continued, 
agreed to escape or die together. They left Surdhana, Levassoult 
on horse-back, the Begum in her palanquin, taking with them a con- 
siderable amount of money in cash. They were pursued by the 
mutineers. The bearers were urged to greater exertions, but the 
footsteps behind grew louder. Thinking all was lost, the Begum 
stabbed herself with a stiletto. The fact was told Levassoult. He 
put a pistol to his head and fell dead on the road. The rebels 
captured the wounded princess, and carried her back. She had not 
reached a vital part, and gradually recovered, but was kept in 
durance and subjected to indignities. Her old friend George 
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Thomas came to her rescue. By his assistance the mutiny was put 
down, and Aloysius, who had appeared at Surdhana, was sent back 
to Delhi, where he shortly afterwards died. ‘The Begum’s position 
was now secured. When the English appeared on the scene, and 
Lord Lake ultimately took Delhi, the Surdhana princess at once 
discerned the signs of the times, and hastened to the British camp 
to give in her allegiance. The hearty chief, impatient of Oriental 
etiquette, lifted the Begum from her palanquin and gave her a good 
smacking kiss. This impropriety was explained by its recipient to her 
attendants as a parental embrace bestowed on a daughter desirous of 
reconciliation. For thirty years and more she continued the friend. of 
the British, and governed her State in tranquillity and with success. 

It sounds strange in these days, but in the year 1814, when the 
Goorkha war broke out, the Company was so short of troops that the 
Begum Somroo was requested to take charge of the cantonments 
of Meerut. Mrs. Sherwood’s husband’s regiment, the 53rd, was 
stationed there when the orders for joining the campaign arrived, and 
Sherwood had of course at once to march. The authoress records : 
“The troops left Meerut on the 12th of October, and left it wholly 
unprotected, with many women and babes ; but the Begum Somroo 
sent some of her wild bands to protect the ladies. Six men were 
stationed at my husband’s bungalow, and these men looked so like 
banditti that I was constantly in dread of giving them offence. The 
chief of them, a tall, dark man of sinister and fearful aspect, yet such 
a one as an artist would delight to draw as a captain of brigands, 
always followed me whenever I set my foot out of doors, keeping 
close behind me if I walked or went in a palanquin to call on a 
friend.” 

Mrs. Sherwood had previously been introduced to the Begum, 
and may be allowed to give her impressions. 

“Early in the year 1813 the Commander-in-Chief, Sir George 
Nugent, with his lady, arrived at Meerut, and the Begum Somroo 
came from her own territory of Surdhana to. pay her compliments to 
the great people. She sent her usual present of rose-water to the 
English ladies in the station, and I went with the Colonel’s lady to 
pay my compliments to her. The Begum had engaged a bungalow 
in a green open plain between the cantonments and the city of 
Meerut, and, according to the native custom which requires all females 
to affect privacy, the front of the bungalow was enclosed by the canauts 
of a tent, made so as to resemble pillars. The old lady was sitting in 
the hall, on an embroidered dais, enveloped in magnificent shawls. 
There was no furniture whatever in the room, except the cushions 
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and floorcloth of kincob. A number of women, by no means hand- 
somely dressed, stood on each side of the throne.” 

Mrs. Sherwood had had a Persian Testament richly bound, and 
presented it to her Highness under the impression that she had 
never seen one before. The kindly Englishwoman would have been 
surprised to know that one of the Begum’s Carmelites, Pezzoni, had 
translated the Bible into Hindee for the instruction of native 
Christians. When Bishop Heber was at Meerut in December 1824 
he received friendly messages from the Begum, but as he does not 
mention Padre Giulio it seems unlikely that the monk was then at 
Surdhana. A Catholic authority states that the large church of 
Surdhana was consecrated by Monsignor Pezzoni in 1822. If this 
was so, perhaps it was opened for worship before it was finished, 
because Heber speaks of the church as in course of construction in 
1824. ‘There was always a Carmelite in attendance on the Begum, 
and the names are given of Deusdedit, of Pezzoni, and Cesare. The 
last appears to have been the favourite, and perhaps from 1825 
onwards he was settled permanently at the new palace, which by that 
time was completed. This was the greatest success he reached, or 
at any rate the happiest position he occupied. The people around 
him, it is true, were a strange aud motley crew ; but he was treated 
with great respect, as was indeed due to his character, against which 
there was never a breath. Considerable state was kept up. <A 
dinner party was given each day at which the heads of depart- 
ments met, and were reinforced at times with visitors from 
Meerut. ‘There was Major Regholini, commander of the troops 
and architect of all the new buildings, and George Dyce, who, with 
the easy promotion bestowed on adventurers, was called Colonel 
Dyce, and was general superintendent. He had married the only child 
of Aloysius Sombre, and their son, David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, 
was recognised by the Begum as her heir. He was born in 1808, 
and was no relation to the princess, though great grandson of the 
original Reinhardt. The saloons were full of oil paintings of all 
sorts of soldiers of fortune and friends of the family. At these 
banquets there was always a place for Padre Giulio. The band 
played, the wines of France flowed freely, and all seemed bright. 


ITI. 


In 1834 the Begum began to feel the infirmities of age growing 
upon her. She, who had been plump and comely, was now wrinkled 
almost beyond the imitation of Balthazar Denner, withered and 
epicene. There seemed a necessity for a settlement of her affairs. 
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By deed of gift she transferred the bulk of her property to the young 
Dyce Sombre. And she made arrangements for bequests in support 
of Catholic establishments and missions. She then wrote a letter to 
the Pope, Gregory XVI. (Capellari), detailing what she had done, 
and requesting him to accept a donation of some twelve thousand 
pounds. This was sent through the agency of Padre Giulio, whom the 
Princess entreated might be made a Bishop ; and she further begged 
adecoration for young David, a relic for her church, and the Papal 
benediction on herself and her work. 

In December 1835 the answer came. The Pope was, of course, 
much pleased ; he granted all that had been required of him. Padre 
Giulio was made Bishop of Amathus, in Cyprus, once the seat of 
the cult of Aphrodite (Schiller has, in his “* Gods of Greece,” 


Sterbliche mit Géttern und Heroen 
Huldigten in Amathunt), 


and also Vicar Apostolic of Surdhana. 

The relic was, doubtless, not forgotten, and the young Dyce 
Sombre became Chevalier of the Order of Christ. 

In January of the next year the Begum died, and her heir con- 
firmed all the bequests she had made; but the new Bishop was 
dissatisfied with the provisions for his see and would not remain. 
Before, however, the subsequent events in the monk’s career, as far as 
can be ascertained, are related, and in order that the last facts may 
refer to him, the years shall be anticipated, and the fate of Surdhana 
concisely told. In 1837, David Dyce Sombre arrived in Europe, 
with a handsome income derived from his. personal property, and 
with claims against the East India Company which he subsequently 
realised. The landed estate of Surdhana was resumed by the British 
Government, as it had been assigned for the maintenance of a 
Brigade no longer required. The wealthy Eurasian, being in Rome 
in 1839, caused a grand funeral ceremony to be performed in the 
Church of San Carlo in the Corso, in honour of Joanna, Princess of 
Surdhana ; and an oration was pronounced by Cardinal Wiseman, 
who was then principal of the English College. This discourse is on 
the table ; a new edition, printed at the Surdhana Press, and dated 
1889. The style is less pure than Manning would have required or 
Newman employed, but the sentiments are grave and elevated, and 
appropriate to the occasion. 

Dyce Sombre came in, naturally enough, for a good deal of notice 
in England. He married the Honourable Mary Anne Jervis, 


daughter of Lord St. Vincent, and got into Parliament. It is not 
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necessary to dwell on the failings of this unfortunate man. He had 
been brought up as an Oriental, and was rich enough to indulge his 
proclivities. Consequently his life was irregular, and, indeed, so 
eccentric that an attempt to have him pronounced ‘a lunatic was in 
the end successful. The writer saw him at Dover in 1846—a tall, 
dusky, heavy-shouldered, lumpish man—skimming pebbles into the 
sea for pastime. 

He afterwards visited Paris to escape the effects of the lunacy 
decision, and there remained. In 1850, he crept over to London, 
and at Fenton’s Hotel, in shattered health, and abandoned by his 
sunshine friends, the Chevalier met the sorrowful close of a wasted 
life. His remains were carried out to his Indian home. He was 
desirous of leaving his money away from his wife, and his will 
directed that all his property should be devoted to founding a school 
at Surdhana for the education of youths of mixed birth. To insure 
his wishes being carried out, he made the East India Company his 
executor, and interested that corporation in his testament by leaving 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman ten thousand pounds each. 
The Honourable Mary Anne Dyce Sombre afterwards married Cecil 
Forester, who succeeded to the barony in his family and became 
Lord Forester. The will was finally put aside as that of a lunatic. 
But the law proceedings were very protracted and expensive. The 
property had arisen from a grant confirmed by the Great Mogul to 
the odalisque of an Indian harem ; and those who had to look after 
their interests in it were the Holy Father, an English peeress, and 
the East India Company. 

The money, the investments, the Surdhana palace and its contents, 
went to Lady Forester, who only died in the spring of 1893, leaving 
the property to the present Baron, an English clergyman. The 
Catholic institutions go on there, but without much vitality; the 
palace, with its curious if not valuable gallery of portraits, takes its 
untended chance—a poor one—against the effects of a climate where 
heat and damp are alternately in excess. But to return to the 
Bishop. 

He was dissatisfied, it is said, with the endowments for the 
support of himself on the death of the Begum. Colonel Sleaman 
saw him “looking very disappointed at the smallness of his legacy.” 
But we must try to view the matter from a Catholic standpoint. As 
a Franciscan, Padre Giulio could not hold private property, and, 
therefore, he can have been only solicitous about the interests of his 
see. And if, as Dyce Sombre told the Pope in a letter after the 
flight of the prelate, “he was to have had three thousand rupees a 
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year,” looking at the then salaries of the Latin church in India, the 
monk could scarcely have thought the sum too small. There is 
reason to suspect that the arrangements placed him too much under 
the control of the new heir ; and the padre, who must have known 
the life David Dyce Sombre led and the effect it was producing 
on his brain, may well have shrunk from a position hurtful to his 
self-respect. Still he should have relied on his spiritual authority, 
and the desertion of his post was a fatal mistake. He seems to 
have felt he had acted rashly, and perhaps kept out of the way on 
reaching Italy, for it was not till 1841 that he was made to 
renounce, by formal deed, the powers entrusted to him in favour of 
the Vicar Apostolic of Hindostan. Thus he certainly incurred the 
censure of his superiors, and disappears from our sight. in some 
disgrace. But it need not be supposed that any worse fate awaited 
him than obscurity, or perhaps some country charge, where his 
ecclesiastical rank may have gained him parochial deference. 

In calm moments he may have looked back with interest to his 
early life as a missionary. He could have recalled friendly inter- 
course with the amiable Daniel Corrie, afterwards Bishop of Madras, 
As they talked over their respective methods of appealing to the 
native mind, they little thought of any dignities awaiting themselves, 
But neither the mitre of Amathunta nor that of Madras brought 
any accession of happiness. Corrie was thrown into an unfamiliar 
scene, and brought into contact with unsympathising authority. The 
missionary labours he loved were restricted by new languages and 
new forms of creed, and he held his see little more than a solitary 
year. His episcopal rank led Padre Giulio directly to the com- 
mission of the irretrievable mistake of his life. Little theught the 
two of possible promotion in the day of small things ; indeed, Corrie 
thought little of his when it came. But still less, perhaps, did they 
expect to survive in marble, in the land of their adoption. So, 
however, it was to be. 

The fine statue of Corrie, by Weekes, stands in the cathedral of 
St. George at Madras ; whilst a plaster model of the same dimensions 
as the original may be found in the Crystal Palace. 

The striking group of statuary, by Tadolini of Rome, placed in 
the church of Surdhana by Dyce Sombre, in 1842, in memory of the 
Begum, contains five figures of life size. One, of course, represents 
Joanna Nobilis herself, and close beside her may be seen the form, 
once admired and beloved, of Giulio Cesare Scotti, who had at her 


tequest been created Episcopus in partibus Infidelium. 
J. W. SHERER. 
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A LIGHTNING TOUR. 


HE current of our life, especially in travelling, is nowadays 
conventional enough. Welcome, therefore, anything in the 
form of adventure, anything out of the common, and “out of the 
way,” and different from the humdrum rails on which we roll along 
so smoothly every day. Perhaps it is not life, but ourself, that is 
monotonous ; life is full of turns, changes, and surprises. We can 
find the dramatic if we look for it. It has been justly said that 
nowadays we do not travel, but we “arrive.” In the old times 
the enjoyment was found in the journey itself, in the sort of panorama 
that greeted the traveller’s eyes as he posted along. Now the aim is 
to obliterate or abolish the intervening space, and join the two 
points as speedily as we can. 

And again: Our daily life has now become so crammed full of 
things and doings that the day seems scarcely long enough to contain 
them all. While the measure of things to be done is enlarging hourly, 
the measure of time remains the same. No Procrustean method has 
been discovered to stretch it. Being thus compelled to take it as it 
is, we must only make of it what we can, and make the most. 
Johnson’s’advice to take “ short views” of things may be extended 
to travel, and one method of expanding the hours may be to con- 
centrate our view. It was some reflections of this kind, over the 
friendly, ever-soothing pipe, that led me to take my “lightning 
tour,” and thus prove to my fellow-creatures how much can be made 
of a single “ difficult ” day, as Alice Meynell has it. 

A pleasant walk to the station in the steel-blue morning brought 
me to Victoria Street, with some minutes to spare. The train was 
to start at 5.45. Wandering down a short way, I had a glimpse of 
the Abbey, the first of the many cathedrals I was to see in the course 
‘of my long day. 

This departing by an early morning train is always a new 
experience. There is a bleakness in the incidents; you have the 
place nearly entirely to yourself. The ticket-taker or “ snipper ” gazes 
at you with but a doubtful air. On this occasion a single porter was 
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my fellow-passenger. As we went along the day scemed gradually 
to get life and warmth. It is always dramatic and scenic to find 
Rochester approaching, with the passage across the silvery, open 
river, the noble Castle rising so sad and forlorn and abject on the 
other bank. For a draught of genuine old fashion, commend us to 
Rochester, and that first promenade up its ancient High Street. It 
was close on seven o’clock. Nothing as yet was open, or, indeed, 
stirring. A most picturesque stroll that was: all the objects were 
brought together within small compass—-the Cathedral just behind 
the High Street, which, however, had little openings broken here and 
there ; an old gate-house or two, with an arch through which could 
be seen the Close. Here was the richly-coloured, rubicund old 
Guild Hall; the fine old Clock House, the statue of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, and good old framed houses in profusion, overhanging the 
causeway. Nothing can be imagined more piquant than this High 
Street, which stands “exactly as it did” a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years ago, all its colour faded and mellowed and harmonised. 
“ Feelings ” of any kind in these shrewd, practical days of ours are 
precious, and it is not an expensive thing to nourish and cultivate 
them. Long after they will return to us again and again, and supply 
renewed pleasure. Thus I shall always look back to that early morn 
in the Rochester High Street. 

Near the entrance to the town I found myself pausing before the 
inn, “ The Bull Inn,” a long, sad-coloured building with an archway 
and courtyard and perhaps a mouldy tone, like an old piece of 
furniture. We could imagine that, in the old pre-railway days, this 
was a stately establishment enough, and, indeed, Boz’s tone is that 
of respect almost reverential. What associations of another time, 
suggested by his name, come back on me! with the image of the 
bright, genial, and energetic novelist striding along the High Street, 
and doing the honours of the place. The spirit of Boz, indeed, 
pervades every corner of the place. Every building and notable 
spot has been quickened into life by his magic pen. It 1s extra- 
ordinary the vivifying and general interest this gives, for those who 
are deeply read in his books. A sort of “hallucination,” against 
which you vainly struggle, seems to convey that all the incidents of 
the fiction have actually occurred in these places. With this feeling, 
then, I entered “ The Bull,” passing under its spacious archway, and 
began to think of Mr. Pickwick and his friends, and of all the quaint 
merry doings that occurred—it must be so—under its roof. Every- 
thing seemed in tone and in keeping—the great courtyard where the 
posting carriages used to lie up in ordinary—the queer little offices 
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and hutches. That row of long windows on the left, with a sort of 
arcade which spoke for itself, signified the ball-room. Like the 
morning after the ball itself, the whole had a sort of “ shut-up” air. 
The boy Dickens, living at Chatham, close by, had seen the Inn in 
its palmy days, when the balls and assemblies were given and the 
post carriages were passing through. It seemed to A/m very impos- 
ing. We have heard him tell of his disappointment, when he 
returned in later years, at the small size and general poorness of 
everything. ‘ 

We often stayed with him at Gadshill, and well recall the first 
walk into Rochester, when he introduced us to all the lions. The 
snow was on the ground, and he tramped along with his favourite 
energy. There was something piquant in hearing him talk to the 
matron of “The Seven Poor Travellers,” who took it easily enough ; 
though it was he who has raised it from obscurity, and has made it 
celebrated all the world over. 

In “The Bull,” while waiting breakfast, I almost expected to see 
some of the old characters walk in. There was a little bar, all 
framed and glazed, and a little kitchen in the corner of the yard. 
Only one or two retainers were to be seen. I wandered into the 
faded coffee-room, and an amiable maid cheerfully undertook break- 
fast, though “things were not quite ready.” Carrying out the 
whimsical! realisation of the book, I realised that it was in this room 
that Captain Tappleton was left to wait, and was looking out as I 
was doing into the street, after he had sent up the challenge to Mr. 
Winkle. It was a long, low chamber, with the usual feeble framed 
prints, that seem painted, engraved, framed, and sold to adorn coffee- 
rooms, I expected to find the face of Boz himself, who has made 
the Inn immortal. The paper was dingy enough to have been on 
the wall in the days of the Pickwickian party. I could see the ham 
and eggs frying merrily in the little kitchen off the yard ; it was like 
a “caboose” on a yacht, and to fill up the time I begged to be 
shown the ball-room. Ardent Pickwickian as Iam, I never can bring 
myself, at these various inns, to ask to see “ Mr. Pickwick’s room,” 
though it is always ready, and there is a perfect willingness to 
show it. 

But the ball-room! How strange the feeling of ascending the 
stair, with its three short flights, exactly as in the picture. I only wanted 
Jingle leaning jauntily against the balusters and gibing the Doctor 
below. The door was thrown open, and there it was, not a very large 
ball-room certainly, to modern ideas ; more of a large dining-room. 
It might have been last night! I could follow the guests upstairs, 
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see the great folk standing at the top. There was the little balcony 
at the bottom, some six feet above the floor ; a little room or closet 
behind for the musicians, which Boz has taken care to note. This 
room is used still for dances, assemblies, dinners, &c. 

It was now eight o'clock. I despatched the breakfast, paid the 
moderate bill, and went forth again. A day might be comfortably 
spent in Rochester, for there is much to see, but, like all such 
picturesque things, they are not to be seen within a measured period. 
We must live with them—grow familiar—then we begin to be 
interested and learn their particular charm. It is impossible to know 
or understand, say, a cathedral such as Canterbury or Antwerp, any 
more than we know any living person by a mere single visit. These 
monuments do not give up their charm to the first careless comer. 
There must be the feeling, too, that we can return and see it again 
and yet again. There should be the sense ofresidence. - Rochester, 
it need not be said, lives again in the stories of Dickens, “ Pickwick,” 
“Great Expectations,” “Edwin Drood,” and “The Seven Poor 
Travellers.” Between them all there is scarcely left a corner un- 
described. He has perfectly caught the sentimental side of the 
place. In one of the Pickwick episodes there is a sketch of the 
Castle from the bridge, which leaves a sort of sad impression. The 
Cathedral is interesting and worthy a sight-seer’s attention ; but it is 
only after reading “ Edwin Drood” that. we look at it with a sort of 
tragic feeling and curiosity. I wandered in, finding the doors open 
even at that hour. It seemed bald, but was pleasing. Round it and from 
off it meandered away delightful little old-fashioned lanes and 
streets, with a charming row of cheerful little brick houses, with 
white sashes and carved doors, “ Minor Canon Row,” like its sister 
at Richmond, the “ Maid of Honour Row.” 

There are various gate-houses about the Cathedral, and I make 
out the imposing Restoration House in the distance. Best of all, 
and perhaps the finest thing of the kind in the way of “wattle and 
daub,” framed timbers, high roof and overhanging storeys, was the 
imposing and gloomy-looking Eastgate House in the High Street. 
The proper house for a story, I thought—it is so sombre, and the 
garden round it so dismal. 

All this time I was wending along Chatham-way, through the 
cosy High Street, which it has been truly said “has quite an air of 
bag-wig and ruffles.” Here at No. 47 you are told that James II., 
escaping from his son-in-law, was hidden, and made his way out at 
the back to the river, where he embarked. All the red houses are 
dingy enough : the pathways are raised high, here and there with 
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railings, the road lying far below. Here we come to “the Lines,” 
and see, on the right, slightly swelling downs with corners of 
bastions, forts, &c.—in short, where was the review attended by the 
Pickwickians. One of these is Fort Pitt, where Mr. Winkle “met” 
Dr. Slammer. The whole tone of the scene seems to have been 
exactly caught by the novelist. Here is the row in which he lived 
during his hard childhood, Ordnance Row, a poorish sort of terrace, 
the houses small enough. But time was shortening, and I had to 
quicken my pace, for the morning express which I had anticipated 
was nearly due. 

It was 8.45. Now we whirled down to good old Dover. Here 
we find the same “show ” that is renewed morning, noon, and night 
in sempiterna; the embarkation, ever dramatic and picturesque, 
which has been going on for some hundreds of years. 

Teno’clock. It was a delightful travelling morning. There were not 
many passengers. Always fresh and novel isthe Bay of Dover, with 
its amphitheatre and crested cliffs crowned by the Castle. It would 
need a Ruskin to interpret the feelings the scene inspires, which no 
doubt rest on a sense that here is the grand entrance-gate to old 
England—secure place of shelter and reception for the traveller. 
There is always the air of movement with one, too, of patronage and 
protection, different, perhaps, from the open, low-lying French ports, 
where you seem to intrude on some scenic gala going on, and feel you 
had better get out of the way. 

By half-past eleven we were at Calais, that ever picturesque port, 
though now altered out of its old shape. I can never lose my 
interest in the scene at landing : the strange faces, uniforms, &c., have 
always a novelty. I dare swear no traveller, no matter how often he 
passes to and fro, gets over this first surprise. A landing in foreign 
parts to me is always new. With Sterne, one pities the folk that go 
from Dan to Beersheba, finding all things the same and monotonous. 
In this fashion of being pleased with little things, we not only keep 
‘from “ rusting,” but have a perpetual feast of entertainment. What 
you look for you will find. JZ found a piquancy which wiled away 
the moments in watching the French sailors, gay, good-looking 
gaillards, and in noticing their relation to the three or four English 
“salts” who were among them. The forced good-humour, the 
attempts to be sympathetic on the side of the “ Britishers,” showed 
that the relations were delicate enough. Thus puss and the fox 
terrier are sometimes compelled to be harmonious at the fireside, and 
nothing is more comical than their wary, distrustful looks. 

At Calais I had time to see my second Cathedral : a fine old 
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church which Ruskin has interpreted and almost sung. It is grim- 
ness itself, and, as he has pointed out, its old English steeple has 
become blanched and dried by the blasts and storms of centuries. 
As we wind slowly round the town in the circuit taken by the railway, 
the little place looks quite brilliant—with its clustered houses afar 
off—the ever charming and piquant steeple of the Town Hall, now 
hiding, now showing itself among the tiled roofs. This notion of a 
central object, spire, belfry, &c., belongs to the foreign town. Ours 
are all crowded, piled-up masses. The Cathedral turning its back to 
us, I noted the fine bastion-like masonry that rose from the ground, 
the buttresses, &c. We came at last to “ Calais-Ville,” the fine, new, 
and spacious station, which really belongs to the new semi-English 
town of S. Pierre, and to make which Richelieu’s fine gate was 
levelled. 

We now set off merrily—at 12.15—-through the French 
country—the day bright, the fields “laughing.” The look of those 
spreading fields is a sort of surprise, with the women in glazed 
hats standing at the level crossings, carrying their flag to “the 
present.” 

Boz’s little paper, “A Flight,” is one of the most perfect photo- 
graphs of the journey from London to Paris. He has missed 
nothing. The reader feels as though he were being whirled along, 
and notes the changes in the day, the weary drawing on to evening, 
the look of the towns, &c. In about an hour’s time we were passing 
those enormous cement factories which line the railway as we near 
Boulogne ; the chimneys, houses, factory, and warehouses, all seemed 
smirched and splashed with this rich compost. We do not descend 
into Boulogne, and halt at the bright little Tintilleries Station far up 
the hill, so well known to the English. Many a pleasant dance we 
have looked on there, the lights sparkling among the trees. Here is 
my third Cathedral—the strange fantastic pile in the High Town, so 
extravagant and ignorant in its design and details ; and yet, as Mr. 
Fergusson has said, so full of honesty of purpose, that it carries off 
these gross defects. That High Town, hackneyed as it is, is ever 
charming from its antique tranquillity and simplicity. It is a curious 
feeling, passing into such an enclosure. Once in the old days I came 
by a diligence from Boulogne to Calais—an ancient “ ramshackle ” 
three-horse thing. We were walking up and down hills all the time, 
and were the whole day on the march. We pass Wimmille and 
Wimereux, those curious little ragged places by the sea which are 
striving hard to become watering-places. They seem merely a num- 
ber of sheds and boxes, with a few villas inland yclept, or miscalled, 
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chalets. About two o’clock the ground round us begins to grow 
leafy and luxuriant ; we are drawing near to what seems an important 
town. Looking up, I see rising above the gay-looking houses some 
cream-coloured, rich-looking cathedral towers, that seem lacework, 
and recognise that we are at Abbeville. 

I “descend” at the busy station, which is full of modern life, 
from which I walk away towards the pleasantly old-fashioned town 
in the distance. I wonder that people do not oftener give them- 
selves such pleasant little treats as this. That seemed a perfect rural 
avenue, half a mile long, with fields and trees on each side and a few 
houses. The avenue continued till it came to the entrance of the 
street of the town, which invited from afar off. The road was crossed 
twice, once by one of the pretty canals of the Flemish sort, and, farther 
on, by the river. Houses rose at the edge of the water like those at 
Bruges. This walk was a foretaste, for there were constant glimpses 
of the soft, fairy-like towers inviting you on. The little town which 
we now enter was a surprise—Samuel Prout all over. We do not find 
such places on the beaten track. It has stood where it did, and is 
of the old Provincial pattern, bringing back to me the French towns 
of childhood—say, the hill over Havre, where everything was in a 
sort of torpid, old-world condition. The entrance to the High 
Street, or “Great Street,” as the French have it, is bright and parti- 
coloured, and the lines pleasantly broken, owing to the houses being 
built one by one. We are led on gradually until we come to the 
beautiful Cathedral, which is at one side of the street, only lying a 
little back ; its charming tracery and lacework seem as though 
wrought in sugar. It is true Flamboyant, and on to the flanking 
towers are encrusted small corner ones. It must be an education 
for the natives to have such an object always before them—not put 
away, or out of the way in a close, but actually within their touch as 
it were. I at once feel the truth of Ruskin’s description : “ The very 
threads of the now thin and nervous stonework catch an ague of 
mingled wantonness and terror, and, Flamboyant with a fatal glow, 
tremble in their ascent as if they were seen through troubled and 
heated air, over a desert horizon ; and lose themselves at last in the 
likeness, no more as the ancient marbles, of the snows of Olympus, 
but of the fires of condemnation.” 

Perhaps this is a little too troubled an image, where all seems 
perfect repose, but it is true and forcible, and also poetical. Enter- 
ing, however, there is a sad shock ; it seems like passing into some 
tuined old shanty. Only a portion, that to the front, has been com- 
pleted, the rest has been patched up and covered in somehow. It 
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is, indeed, a disastrous spectacle of neglect, and the contrast to the 
outside is extraordinary, and even painful. 

I had a pleasant three-quarters of an hour’s stroll through this 
scenic town, which at every turn glinted with colour, and suggested 
the perfect truth of Prout’s delightful water-colour drawing. There 
was the grand “ Place of Arms,” half filled or blocked up by a 
monstrous marble monument to Admiral Courbet, a worthy sailor 
of whom the world knows little. He is perched aloft, giving 
orders from his deck, on a sort of marble épergne, while below him 
are a number of struggling figures expressing admiration. He is out 
of keeping with the whole place, of which he was a native. At 
Calais I had found out that the honest old street in which Dessin’s 
is situated had had its name changed violently from that of Rue 
Neuve to that of “Rue Admiral Courbet.” I wish he were 
away. 

There is a fine old inn here, where I should have liked to 
put up—the “ 7éte du Bauf” or “ Bull’s Head” it was called. It 
had been an old mansion belonging to some great lord, and had a 
charming courtyard with an archway for entrance, and many hand- 
some chambers. I lingered long before it, and could fancy the 
worthy natives trooping in at one or two o’clock for dinner every 
day, as is the custom in these primitive towns, and as I had seen it 
at the capital “ Chapeau Rouge” in Dunkirk—the snuggest hotel 
I wot of, and I wot of many; the wine and fowls superlative. I 
remember asking the host for some of his wine to take away, which 
he declined in a rather suspicious fashion. 

I found myself next in an old street where was a framed house 
with carved doorway, and covered with vines apparently ; the mansion 
or residence of Francis the First, it was said. It was framed in 
black and white, tottering over the street in a decrepid way, as was 
natural in one of its great age. In these old French cities there are 
always forlorn, retired streets, rows of sound private houses with 
gardens behind, and quaint old doorways. These have a sort of 
solemn attraction, as though life were closing in for those who live 
in them. At the end you see the trees and rich greenery of the 
open country. At the bottom of one of them was an imposing old 
church which I had not time to explore. There is a quaint and 
pleasing belfry here beside the Town Hall, of the fifteenth century 
or thereabouts, which gives note of the Flemish origin of the place, 
for we arein French Flanders. The shops here have that gay, 
sparkling look which we often see in these old towns. I was tickled 
with the name “ Prudhomme” over a shop—one which I had never 
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seen out of the famous novel. I noted, too, that every butcher’s 
shop was adorned with a pair of well-modelled golden bulls’ heads. 

Had I had time I should have liked to wander, on this fresh, 
sunny day, in the outskirts, crossing the little bridges, getting views 
of the town from the back, playing hide-and-seek with the fairy- 
like towers of the Cathedral, but I had not many minutes to spare, 
so I turned back to the station. 

It was now 2.47 P.M., and certainly it will be admitted I had not 
been losing time. The train now came up, and we flew on our way, 
reaching the great cathedral city of Amiens at 3.30 p.m. 

This was rather a change : here we were among the “ up-to-date ” 
moderns. There was the Grand Avenue—an attempt at a new 
boulevard—and in rather a raw condition. There was the savour, too, 
of the manufacturing town. The streets as I made my way up 
seemed rather dirty and uninteresting. Not very acceptable either 
were the new trim squares, close to the hotels, where the natives 
were sitting, trying to imitate the Parisians. The glory of the place, 
our old friend the Cathedral, contrives to hide itself in the most 
successful way. In nearly every other town the towers or spires are 
always deliberately asserting themselves. You cannot shut them out. 
Here you would not find them even on looking hard. It is, of 
course, a noble, overpowering thing—vain to praise and idle to con- 
demn. I relished much the Bishop’s Palace and its fair gardens, 
and that quaint brick building in the Close, very old-fashioned and 
piquant. But within, how noble and superb ! the first glance taking 
in the whole interior. Something novel always strikes you on every 
fresh visit to such places, and on this occasion I was impressed by 
the sense of its being richly and variedly furnished, as it were. Here 
there were compartments framed off with fine brass and iron grilles, 
paintings, marble altars, and the rest. I once heard a Mass here 
betimes of an ordinary morning, when the Cathedral was shown at 
its proper function. It was a dramatic sight, the honest natives 
scattered about—the general stillness, the devout air. Some of the 
violet-caped canons were in the superbly carved stalls. The richly 
carved and decorated altar was put to its proper use. ‘The Cathedral 
seemed to come to life and movement. The starers or travellers 
who come in at noon with their guides never see the Cathedral. It 
is then, as it were, covered up and at rest. Who that has seen the 
glorious Antwerp, or the still more glorious S. Gudule, at Brussels, 
at such an hour, when the richly-coloured panes, the carved columns, 
the oak and the shadows all fall into a sort of background for the 
ceremonial, will ever forget it ? Even the old Flemish-faced sacristan 
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—who comes and looses a rope under the tower and pulls—adds to 
the picturesque effect. You hear the tone of the great bell, muffled 
as ‘f high up, and lost in the clouds and shadows of the tower. 
Outside in the town one notes the full clang. 

When service is over the canons get up and gohome. Some 
are very aged and decrepid, and totter as they lean on some younger 
brother. I watched some one or two enter what seemed their little 
poorish lodging in the Close. Their stipend, some forty or fifty 
pounds a year, would make our canons of York and Westminster 
smile. 

I now wandered about for some time, not very much recreated. 
The Town Hall, where a “great treaty of peace was signed,” is a 
heartless building enough, tamely modern, and dispiriting. I turned 
away, and sought the station. This Amiens station has a nightmare 
sort of existence, and never goes to bed; the buffet seems to be 
eternally open, trains are always coming up, and the English per- 
petually passing to and fro. I note a lady and her daughters getting 
out her boxes, and directing a porter in true Stratford-at-Bow French, 
which he respectfully accepts. She finishes with “ Own foo marcher ?” 
—that is, to the Hotel : as who should say, Can one use one’s feet to 
get to the Hotel? Adler a@ pied, I presume, would be more correct, 
but he understood her. I liked, however, her air of perfect self- 
satisfaction, and fancy her saying, “ One should know French to go 
abroad.” Seated in the carriage, I noted also a bluff old red-faced 
colonel—was it >—who was seeing off his dapper, bright son, in gay 
uniform, with whom he talked jovially to the last moment, and then 
embraced him cordially. 

By 4.18 P.M. we are hurrying southwards. No longer on the 
“beaten track and through route,” we jog along, stopping com- 
fortably at every station in a very tedious fashion. Every station 
seemed the same as the last, and at every station one or two persons 
get in or out. Still, I like the provincial, “ out of the world” tone of 
our progress. At one halting-place a stoutish, elderly matron, in 
deep black, and with strong-smelling baskets, is hoisted in, and 
begins almost at once, in querulous strain, to ask, “ When, O when, 
sir, shall we get to Beauvais?” By-and-by she weeps to herself, 
and breaks out with exclamations, “Oh, the sad voyage, the sad 
voyage!” I begin to fancy that if there be anything “triste,” it is 
“le vin,” as our lively neighbours are fond of calling it when 
describing this maudlin, sorrowful stage. But I did the worthy 
woman wrong, for she told me her whole story, which was pathetic 
enough. She had been burying her daughter, beyond Paris, and 
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was now returning toa desolate household. As we were over two 
hours together, I had every detail, and seemed to have assisted in 
person at the departure of the poor girl. 

Not until a quarter-past eight did we reach Beauvais. It was 
now the gloaming, which I did not regret, as it lends a picturesque 
atmosphere for the first acquaintance with an old town. This 
seemed a fine, impressive, “ fat-looking” place. Between it and the 
station was a belt of trees and canals, which I found entirely sur- 
rounded the town, making a charming promenade. I could see 
perfectly where the old walls had been, the place of which had been 
taken by this verdant promenade. These old cities can never quite 
obliterate the mark of their fortifications. Now, this was to be the 
most enjoyable visit of the day. It was alla novelty. I took my 
way up the street, “on speculation,” as it were, that opened before 
me, and saw that I was in a very old and picturesque place indeed. 
The street was narrow, and wound a little, but every step was a 
surprise. The houses were all mysterious and melancholy, broken 
up into shadows—most of them capped by heavy “ dormers” of an 
odd pattern. They were in the shape of deeply-recessed hoods, and 
had a curious shadowy tone about them. I strolled on and on, and 
at last debouched in the noble, astonishing Place of Arms, a most 
truly picturesque expanse, quite like the opening scene in an opera, 
of vast size and variety, of irregular shape, and intruded on by pro- 
jecting buildings. Here was many a striking house, with gabled 
roofs; the Town Hall—modern it seemed—jutting out in the centre, 
and a bronze heroine in the middle. Numerous little dark by-streets 
led off from it in all directions. The scene, too, was full of associa- 
tions—numbers were crossing the Place, or stopping to talk in groups, 
a regular va-et-vient. The lights were beginning to glitter. It 
seemed the old provincial France all over. All were honest country- 
town folk. I could not make out a single restaurant, and, indeed, 
as Mr. Penley used to say in the play, “I wanted that badly.” For 
during this long day I had only been able to snatch something at 
stray duffets. On lightning tours you must eat as you can. 

I was delighted with this dramatic scene, and could have lingered, 
but I followed a turning that led me straight to the literally over- 
powering Cathedral. It was the most astonishing thing of the kind 
that I have ever seen. It is difficult to furnish an idea of this mass 
of stone—a mere fragment of a Cathedral, which rises like some huge 
cliff or crag. The effect was more astonishing and vast from its 
being seen through the shadows. There was something original in 
making its acquaintance in this fashion. Astonishing, too, were the 
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enormous crags that did duty as buttresses—perfect buildings, and 
seeming themselves to require to be buttressed—which gave it 
support. It was really not like a Cathedral, but more like some 
beetling tower or bastion—all height, and no length. It was too late 
to see the interior. We are told that this great monument was 
intended to eclipse Amiens, and was carried up so high as to over- 
power its supports, and fell in. It had then to be propped up 
with added pillars; the ambitious scheme, like other ambitions, 
“ o’erleaped itself,” and the work stopped short on the favourite 
church-building excuse, “lack of funds.” Encrusted on to it I 
found a gloomy, frowning building—an ancient, stiff, and unadorned 
church of the eleventh century, which is called La Basse CEuvre: I 
have no doubt a great curio. Its simplicity contrasted strangely 
with the elaborate work beside it. I was more interested by the 
curious old building which rambled away to the back—a low 
antique structure, with vast and huge blackened eaves—a genuine 
antique, full of shadow and colour; it is really piquant, and is, it 
seems, the Town Museum. 

Time was passing away rapidly in these entertainments, so I took 
my way down one of the winding streets, in the direction of the 
station, trusting that something would “turn up” on the road—and 
it did. I came suddenly into a large open place, and found myself 
confronted with a magnificent abbey church, which stretched right 
across from end to end. The lace was the Saint Stephen’s, and 
the church that of the same saint. The variety of details—the 
broken lines, the towers, spires, and gables, were all in profusion. I 
could have liked to have lingered and gazed and walked round it; 
but I must push on. I came to the Promenade, which circled the 
town, and here were abundance of trees and flowers and grass and 
flowing water, all, too, lit up with lamps; behind, the shadowy old town. 
I passed the large building, which I was told was the great Tapestry 
Works. I came to the station. I had made friends with a burly 
ticket-taker during the process of passing in and out several times, 
and asking questions. He showed me about, and also the way to 
the restaurant, where there was a dinner at “fixed price ”"—wine 
included—neither wine, nor dinner, nor fixed price very good. At 
the side néxt the platform little tables were set out, where you could 
have your coffee, chasse, and cigar, and look on at the passengers 
passing and repassing—not a bad idea. As I sipped and smoked I 
recalled all I had seen in this busy day. Now the train was ready, 
and I set off on my return journey through the night. 

It was about 9 P.M. ; there was nothing eventful, and I had the 
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carriage to myself and my thoughts. I find them generally not very 
bad company, and might say, as the old Dumas did at a party, “Je me 
serais bien embété sans mot.” Here, at half-past ten, was Amiens 
again, and the railway-station, with the devouring tunnel at one end. 
I paced the platform patiently until the Paris express came clattering 
in. Then we flew on and on in right good style, until at 1.30 A.M. 
good old Calais was once more reached. I always relish that half- 
hour’s wait on the pier, as the trunks are being got on, the moon 
shining, the sea calm, the electric lights competing with the moon, 
the pretty station as background. 

The hotel here, brilliantly lit and comfortable, seemed to woo 
you to stay. But the word is “on and yet on, through the night, 
away with a shriek, a rattle, and a roar,” as poor Boz used to write 
it. There was a crowd of passengers, and very welcome was the 
gentle doze after the long and what ought to have been fatiguing day 
It seemed but the usual “ forty winks,” when with the dawn we were 
entering Dover Harbour—the slate-coloured sky breaking with gold 
and purple. Here were the two ponderous trains waiting to welcome 
us. It was just four o’clock. So long and leisurely was the packing 
into the two trains, that being unburdened with luggage I set off to 
walk it up to the town, and a curious promenade it was. 

There is, of course, a certain section of the Dover community 
always awake and moving at these small hours. I passed numbers 
of living beings. Lights were everywhere. Here was Diver’s “Dover 
Castle Hotel” right in the way, its door hospitably open, and all lit 
up ready to capture anyone like myself that passed. The crowded 
vessels seemed to be slumbering in the harbour. There was a per- 
fect stillness, and the air and light were clear and inspiring. On the 
way I had a rather bizarre encounter, and met what was perhaps the 
last thing one would have thought of meeting at such a time—a 
young fellow on a bicycle! He stopped to ask, “ Which was the 
road to London?” I told him, and we fell into talk. He had come 
over, he told me, in the boat, had been “riding” in Belgium. He 
had an appointment on business in town at noon. He did not know 
the number of miles which he would have to cover. He then 
mounted his machine and set off cheerily. It was a curious feeling 
to find oneself in that lonely station, where, however, the restaurant 
and other offices were all duly open, lights flaring, the tea and coffee 
getting hot, and waiting girls bustling about. They seemed to be 
taking things leisurely down at the Pier, for it was long before the 
well-laden trains at last came rolling in. 

At half-past four o’clock or so we set off, the day being now well 
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declared and bright. We flew through the pleasant Kentish country. 
I looked out for Canterbury—always inviting, and saw the elegant 
snowy-looking Cathedral, revealing afar off a thing of grace and 
pleasure. Cathedral town it is called, but it is so placed as always to 
seem a little village, clustered round the feet of the Cathedral. The 
green luxuriant country seems to come up to it quite close. This was 
the eighth Cathedral I had seen in the twenty-four hours: Westminster, 
Xochester, Calais, Boulogne, Abbeville, Amiens, Beauvais, and 
Canterbury! Finally, a little after six we were entering Victoria 
Station—only a few minutes after the train I had departed by on the 
day before had started ; and thus my lightning tour of twenty-four 
hours came to an end. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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ON THE WRITING OF ATSTORY, 


LL men by nature are historians, for in their memory they print 
A the tale of that small world in which they play their part. 
And, as Carlyle has said, we, in great measure, speak but to narrate— 
our conversations are small histories. So it is with the greater world 
beyond. No rudest nation but can somewhere show the first begin- 
nings of a history, in keeping with itself and with the times. Man 
looks across his shoulder at the past, and everywhere sits down at 
Clio’s feet to learn the lessons she alone can teach, that vast experience 
which is her own. True, he looks forward also, till it almost seems 
that his strained eyes can dimly shadow forth one or two objects 
looming in the mists; but yet his province lies within the past. As 
Bacon says, his history makes him wise—the study of that narrow 
track which lies in partial sunshine, which all men have trod in their 
brief march between the two unknowns. 

And yet this Clio, whom all men admire, this eldest daughter of 
the memory, this goddess moving calmly and serene amid the bustle 
of a jarring world, is little better than a wayward child who tells a 
tale to suit the hearer’s ear, and changes with the ever changing 
times. She stands apart from all her sisters, boasts of truth, and by 
her daring falsehoods gains belief. Among the Muses she would 
play the part of the unsullied puritanic maid, yet she will look one 
full within the eyes and, without flinching, she will roundly lie. 
Napoleon’s bold assertion, that all history consists of fiction which 
men have agreed to hold, possesses something strangely near the truth, 
and it is not the wild, rash statement which at first it seems. 

When Matthew Arnold laid his hand upon the two great fallacies 
which most of all mar our poetic judgment, he likewise exposed the 
errors which have probably done most to turn man’s mirror from the 
level to oblique, so that the moving scenes we watch within are all 
distorted and unnatural. For, on the one hand, we must take 
account of the inevitable personal and strangely subtle element in 
each man’s work, which unmistakably affects the whole. Strange, 
says Carlyle, in his “ Heroes,” that “for any man the truest fact is 
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modelled by the nature of the man,” just as the colours and the 
forms of light are those of the cut-glass through which it shines. It 
is not history that we have read but some man’s thoughts about it, 
who has viewed it from a standpoint quite peculiarly his own, which 
no one else can ever wholly share, and which is also utterly diverse 
from that of the great actors in the scene. Admitting that he starts 
unbiassed, which is rarely so, granting that in all earnestness he strives 
to gather from the facts his theory, and not to make these facts fit 
in with any preconceived ideas or conceptions of his own, still his 
whole training, his entire past life, his outlook on the world, his very 
rank, must bring their subtle influence to bear; his likings and 
antipathies creep in almost before he knows it; while he paints, 7s 
features and zs portrait will appear, till in the very greatest scenes 
the mere historian holds a foremost place. We look on the old 
world through other’s eyes, and everything is tinted by their hue. 

The wider aspect of this personal and narrow element bears 
further fruit. The true historian is surely one whose prejudices have 
been worn away, and who is not the member of a state, rather a 
citizen of the whole world. Yet nothing can be more apparent to an 
honest mind than that the orthodox and credited account of any 
nation’s story must, within its bounds, be subject to a censor, which 
is found in national hereditary bigotry and pride, which readily 
omits or condones all its failures and defeats, and pushes into pro- 
minence its virtues and its gains. The rank official falsehood which, 
it has been said, was solemnly proclaimed in China to explain the 
war—that inundations swept away the forts which should have 
checked the Japs upon the march—is after all a history of its kind. 
And we have little cause indeed to scoff, when every nation has a 
Clio of its own, and when their chorus makes complete discord. “ It 
often seems to me,” says Froude, “as if History was like a child’s 
box of letters, with which we can spell any word we please. We have 
only to pick out such letters as we want, arrange them as we like, and 
say nothing about those which do not suit our purpose.” The 
sluggish Saxon nature, which was recently aroused to celebrate 
Trafalgar, sees no ground at all for questioning with whom the triumph 
lay ; and yet Lord Rosebery has pointed out that in the list of Spanish 
victories, which hangs in the Museum at Madrid, Trafalgar’s name 
appears among the rest—which is indeed a proof of many things, but 
chiefly how impossible it is to hope for universal history. 

There is a tale that Raleigh once looked out from the Tower 
windows, watching a street brawl, of which he afterwards heard three 
accounts, which, diverse in themselves, agreed to differ from his own 
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report. So is it with all history. For the authorities are men who, 
when they wrote, were more or less within the thick of it, and biassed 
towards some side, some hero, or some cause. They were too close 
to accurately gauge that which was passing round them; while they 
wrote their minds were blinded by their passions, till they only saw 
that which they wished to see, or little else. Their knowledge at the 
best was not exact, and, as it is passed on from age to age, it grows 
more dim, more vague and shadowy still, till the few facts are fain to 
hide away their slim proportions in a goodly mass of more or less exact 
imaginings. Time, as it passes, carries much away, and we can 
faintly realise the past. ‘The standpoint has been shifted since those 
days, and we look out on things with other views than those of half 
acentury ago. The world is moving forward, leaving far behind the 
thoughts and feelings of our ancestors, yet we would judge them 
by our standards and our views, moving among a peruked multitude 
and dreaming they look out through modern eyes. Yet it is not so, 
and between us lies a growing gulf, impassable and fixed, which with 
the years is slowly widening out. True, human nature is at heart 
unchanged ; true, at the bottom it is still the same ; yet each age has 
its meaning and its creed, which those who follow can but strive to 
spell. The spirit of an age dies with the time, and cannot be 
requickened into life. 

“Friend,” said Faust, “ the times that are gone are a book with 
seven seals ; and what you call the spirit of the past ages is but the 
spirit of this or that worthy gentleman, in whose mind those ages are 
reflected.” 

The second error Matthew Arnold notes is that which he has 
termed historic, and which has its rise in misproportion of the 
several parts, by bringing into notice minor things, and slurring over 
what is really great. In history this fault is plain enough, for, with 
a strange persistency, historians have hung around the palace and the 
throne of kings, and chronicled the gossip of the Court. Infallibly 
the noisy things attract them, so that no small war that ends in 
bloodshed, and in little else, can ever lack its due historian, while 
those greater things that grew in silence slowly towards the light 
escape their notice, or are lightly touched. It is no gross exaggeration 
to maintain that the chief crises have been left unsung, man’s greatest 
benefactors lie unknown, their very names forgotten in the past. 
The life of Tamerlane is known to all, his conquests and his ghastly 
pyramids, and yet not one in twenty knows the name of a far greater 
man of that same age, who revolutionised the whole wide world, not 
by the sword, but with his magic types. And that vast genius, who 
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unlocked for us the mighty world that lies within the brain, the 
greatest of inventors, who first wrote, is known by nothing but his 
monument. 

As Froude would have it, man must change the style in which 
he thinks and writes about the past. It is a drama to be watched 
with awe, and we must let the actors say their say, and play the parts 
assigned them, and not interject what we think as the play goes on. 
For we must definitely understand that these men are not merely 
tapestries, or “ gods who sit among their perfect work,” but flesh and 
blood, with hearts and minds like us, who sob and laugh and struggle 
through their life, men whom it is our business to make live as far 
as limitations will permit. For, like it as we may, the fact remains 
that history is but the record of our great men’s lives. True, as 
Mazzini shows us, they are not alone, erratic blocks of granite in a 
sandstone age. In them the thoughts and feelings of the times, 
which dimly shimmered in all lesser minds, are focussed, concentrated, 
and flash forth. They are the spokesmen of the voiceless mass from 
whom they have come forth, from whom they draw the inspiration 
which still urges on. They are the signs and products of the time ; 
could we but understand them we should have learned all. But how 
to do this is the question to be faced. It is impossible, says 
Thackeray, who argues that at best we can but guess as to the 
character of these great men. We start with wrong impressions and 
misjudge, or after years of intimacy some stray word can change our 
whole conception of a man. We have no perfect knowledge of our- 
sclves—yva@: ceavréy is impossible. What hope then is there we can 
ever know those men, who move among the far-off mists, about 
whom jarring histories exist, which cannot be reduced to unison-! 
“O venerable daughter of Mnemosyne,” he cries, “I doubt every 
single statement you ever made since your ladyship was a Muse! 
For all your grave airs and high pretensions, you are not a whit more 
trustworthy than some of your lighter sisters on whom your partisans 
look down.” 

True, perfect knowledge is impossible. And yet it were not well 
to cease attempts, and shut the door between us and the past. Some 
vague dim outline is accessible, and it is worthy of our closest 
search. Clio must cease her boasting, humbly own the part her 
bright imagination plays. Yet she has something still upon her 
screen when ail the fiction has been wiped away, and one can see 
her business is to write as nearly fiction as the facts admit. For 
fiction is the truest history. The manners and the customs of the 
time are there embedded, like some Pompeii through which we 
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wander with a wondering awe, like men born out of season, living 
in the past, amid old men, strange faces, other minds. Dip into the 
“Spectator,” and we straightway walk the streets of the old London 
once again. The link-boys flash about us, fade into the dark ; the 
chairmen slowly bear my lady home ; my lord is roistering down 
the nearest street, his very song is carried to our ears ; the wits are 
laughing in the coffee-house ; and to admiring footmen soldiers show 
the scars of Blenheim or of Ramillies. If it is possible, it must be 
here that we can catch a glimpse of those old days. 

As to the lessons history can teach, Froude has declared that 
there is only one—that this world has been founded, and is fixed and 
governed upon purely moral grounds. So that the crowd is after all 
proved right, who nightly clamour in the theatres that vice must be 
outwitted, virtue must prevail. Their only error is impatience. 
They must have it now—in history one sometimes has to wait. Yet 
as we watch the moving pageant, though right often falls, though 
wrong seems finally to triumph, retribution comes, it may be quickly, 
or it may be late. ‘“ The Duke of Weimar told his friends always to 
be of courage ; this Napoleonism was unjust, a falsehood, and could 
not last. It isa true doctrine. Injustice pays itself with frightful 
compound interest.” 

Another lesson history makes plain—the majesty of failure. 
Through the past there have been men who sowed and never reaped, 
reformers who have struggled for the right and saw no outcome to 
their lifelong toil, men who fought hard and failed. Yet they were 
far from useless. By their very fall they guided those who followed 
what path zof to take, and made the success nearer and more sure. 
The history of Russia has a tale that once her soldiers filled a deep- 
dug moat with their own bodies that their friends might pass across 
the quivering and living bridge—and who shall say that they who 
stormed the town were more heroic than the men who died ? 

And, finally, all history has been one long self-revelation of our 
God. It isa fallacy to idly dream He left the world two thousand 
years ago, for those who listen closely still can hear His footsteps 
softly passing through the night. 

ARTHUR J. GOSSIP. 





OUTSIDE THE WALLS. 


HERE is, or was, a notable Frenchman—and only one—who 
divided his holiday time with equal zest between the Parisian 
boulevards and the London suburbs. Living or dead, he deserves 
well of us, for he did unusual homage to that practical compromise 
between Art and Nature which is a principal, if little recognised, 
feature of our national healthy-mindedness. 

Our vast suburbs, from which is recruited the bulk of the citizen 
manliness that keeps the full-blooded metropolis vigorous and 
sound-winded, are a characteristic institution whose significant im- 
portance is not always estimated at its pre-eminent value. Despised 
of the West End and unrecognised of the shire, they have not the 
artificial exclusiveness of the one, nor the narrow provincialism of 
the other, and thereby hangs the tale of their virtues. For the 
intellect and culture of the town radiate through them from the 
central sun of life, while the country is at their back doors to keep 
them natural. 

Yet, for the credit of fashionable judgment, it must be admitted 
that there are two distinct species of suburb, whereof that lying 
immediately without the charmed circle of “Society” may justly 
merit the stigma of its lazy contempt. For this submural aper of 
chartered snobbery—this tumorous outgrowth of the town itself— 
the muddy “fringe upon its petticoat ”--like an idiot thief escaping 
from its walls, bears away in its ugly cockney arms whatever of its 
trumpery characteristics it can lay hands on, and, in imitation of its 
masters, grimaces like Simon Tappertit in ruffles and garter ribbons. 

The other species—originally exiguous villages situated more or 
less upon the outskirts of the great city—self-contained hamlets 
that have marched doubtingly on to meet the invading prosperity, 
and have at length been absorbed into it, as are rolling pellets of 
quicksilver into a pool of the metal—is the properer kind of suburbs, 
stalwart in the virtues of their race. Here the independence of the 
old world shakes hands with the enterprise of the new. Here are 
traditions and ancient buildings enough to assert a little history of 
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their own, and character strong to stand upon its good, broad feet 
without the assistance of disdainful neighbours. These are the 
flowering margins that take the sun outside the circle of dry rushes 
gathered about the populous pool of life—those shabby sedges that 
are for ever imitating the rustle of silk garments. 

Such a suburb I love to wander about on a balmy morning; to 
meet the breath of its broad common wafted through wholesome 
streets ; to loiter in and out the marketing throng that hovers like 
flies about the motley windows of its warm substantial shops ; to 
happen here and there upon a venerable building, some red manor- 
house or stained old church, tolerant of the more ambitious architec- 
ture at its elbows in the consciousness of its own antiquity. Life is 
clean in such a place, and the blue hills of El Dorado are never far 
distant. 

But most admirable is it in its manifestation of the national love 
of flowers. Surely we shall not cease to be a great people so long as 
we keep this characteristic. It impressed Washington Irving long 
ago, and it has grown with the growth of the population since. I 
swear you will never see in any land but England a coalheaver 
plunge his grimy nose into a rose blossom with esthetic ecstasy. 
I believe in no other country do pallid, gutter children so beg and 
pray a bud of you when you carry a posy through the streets. 

An Englishman’s front garden is the measure of his character, 
and willy-nilly he exhibits his nature in his choice of flowers. 

Turn with me down this pleasant road. It is soarboured in with 
a young avenue of sycamore trees, that at first sight we see little of 
the double row of houses flanking it. They are only cockney villas, 
in a mixed style of architecture that would drive culture crazy ; yet 
they are far more suggestive than a terrace in Belgravia. 

It is a happy July morning ; great clouds are loitering through a 
holiday sky, drawn to the sun like sea birds to a lantern, and circling 
round it in lazy arcs. An old woman in a clean apron is crying 
“Lavender ! sweet lavender !” in a resonant, accustomed voice from 
door to door. Outside a gate a bright-haired, black-stockinged 
littie girl is nursing a blinking fat fox-terrier as if it were a baby, and 
singing : 

See-saw up and see-saw down ! 
The sleepiest dog in London town ! 


The squares of front garden are nearly all in bloom with a variety of 
flowers. Here are hollyhocks like little curly heads in immense 
starched ruffs—pert Elizabethan courtiers or preposterous clowns, as 
your fancy chooses ; evening primroses, each flower holding, as the 
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fading sunset holds the evening star, one luminous crystal set in the 
heart of its lemon gloom, with a tiny beetle to keep watch and ward 
over it, like the dwarf that guards at the North Pole the great slum- 
bering diamond which is the keystone of the world ; sweet peas “on 
tiptoe for a flight.” Their owner is without doubt a fine liberal- 
handed fellow of broad views and pleasant disposition, a little rough 
and untidy, perhaps, but the sort of friend you would like to go to in 
an emergency. 

Here are orderly rows of calceolaria, their globes swinging like 
little lighted Chinese lanterns; mossy lobelias blue-eyed with staring 
at the sky, and spicy-hot geraniums holding themselves stiffly aloof 
from the rabble. This householder is a bit of a parvenu, perhaps; 
wears a heavy watch-chain, and is inclined to turn up his nose at 
the social stratum he has climbed from. He is a suburban Spenlow 
in his insistence on orderliness, wears spatterdashes over patent- 
leather boots, never sheds a waistcoat button, and his affairs will be 
found in hopeless confusion after his death. 

In this draggled patch of ground we find “thrift” flowering 
meagrely, and “honesty” that will never renew the green promise 
of its youth till the scales fall from its eyes. A hard-fisted fellow 
lives here, we are sure—a fellow who prides himself upon never 
having cheated any man, much less himself, of a spark of sentiment. 
He asks no credit for that, nor will he give it for anything. We can 
picture him—a tall, dry-jawed figure, with eyes like boot-buttons, 
and a nose so large that, when nipped with cold, he has perpetually 
the misfortune to appear a caricature of himself. 

The garden next door flaunts tall buskets of scabious and nothing 
else save a square patch of untrimmed lawn. But the honeyed smell 
of all the summer lies in each ruddy blossom, and the owner, we 
know, some overworked clerk, yearns often in his heart towards that 
fragrant country boyhood of his before the nip of necessity drove 
him from the hills and orchards. 

One front there is, and one only, which is barren of flowers of 
any kind, having been floored with cement over all its little space. 
The vulgar Philistine here is out of his element. He has no more 
right of place in this sub-rural retreat than had Sancho Panza in the 
duchess’s drawing-room. 

A little lower down the garden is a perfect arbour, so ablaze 
with motley jewels of blossom, so overgrown and kissed in with 
creepers and over-lapping shrubs, that little of the house itself is 
visible save in glistening glass and a crown of picturesque gables. 
A generous, green-hearted fellow, no doubt, but, we fear, one of 
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those improvident irresponsible Troys of existence who are constantly 
building for themselves gay palaces of sand that their next tide of 
caprice washes away. When an empty house is suddenly tenanted 
by one of these breezy, apple-cheeked gentry, and we see him ex- 
hibiting extraordinary skill and despatch in the matter of transform- 
ing its barrenness into a cunning bower of beauty, whistling to 
himself the while, we always expect to see the bill up again in the 
window of that house within a month or so. And look! here to be 
sure is the board half hidden in a weigela bush! The pretty tene- 
ment is to let, and Master Jack-o-dandy is blowing his bubbles 
elsewhere. The next-comer, if he be a solid householder, will 
probably trim the creepers and crop down the garden like a very 
barber of respectability. 

We have come to the end of the road, and turning sharp to the 
right, the common lies before us. A hurrying groom almost dashes 
upon us, and stops breathless to ask if we have happened upon a 
truant dog that has given him the slip. We have seen many dogs, 
and inquire what was he like? The groom is puzzled. He sucks 
in his mouth and passes his hand thoughtfully across his bristling 
lips. Finding no inspiration there, he tilts his cloth cap, and rakes 
over his stubbly head with crookt finger-tips. He is an innocent- 
faced man, with brief, black whiskers like tags to keep a wig on. 

“Like?” he says; “why—” he brightens and sets his cap 
straight—“ like a fox terrier with a bushy tail—what they calls a 
colliery dog.” 

We have seen no animal answering to this description; nor, of 
course, has anyone else. The groom hurries on, and becomes 
breathless again in a moment. Later he passes us once more, with 
his recovered charge in hand. It is a lithe snap-jawed collie, and 
we see at once he was right about the tail. 

This particular common proves, when we emerge upon it, to be 
nothing else than a long broad slope of grass, crowned as to its 
summit—from which one may enjoy a wide pictured view of a noble 
campagna ending in a blur of Surrey hills—with gorse bushes, a 
railed horse-pond, and some fine Lombardy poplars. The original 
village, or part of it, from which the suburb has walked townwards, 
lies grouped at the foot of the declivity, as if its stones had been 
spilled there from the upper ground in ages past, and taking root 
where they fell, had sprouted into a pretty disorder of little shops 
and cottages. Old inhabitants allude to this quarter as “ the village” 
still, in contradistinction to the modern town which shoots from it 
as an oak from an acorn. 
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It is one o’clock, and our stroll has made us hungry. There are 
confectioners and publicans galore about the place; but our needs 
are not for such. This queer little old tavern will suit us. It adds 
a zest to bread and cheese and ale to have to descend one step below 
the street in search of it, and receive the homely deference of Mrs. 
Shepherd, “Licensed Dealer in Beer, Tobacco, and Cider,” for 
appetiser. Hers is a good old-time house of call for waggoners 
driving their lazy teams to and fro between London and the mid- 
Surrey farms. Here, at primitive wooden tables—mere plank slabs 
laid upon trestles—do these taciturn Jehus munch their blocks of 
bread and cheese and gulp their swipey quarts. They are mostly 
respectable men of few ideas, and their clothes are redolent of muck- 
yards. But a fund of amusement is often to be got out of them if 
one goes the right way to work. 

A bright little tinker’s barrow is standing outside as weenter. A 
comfortable plump jackass, bemused with thought, is harnessed to it, 
and all its brass, from the stamped bosses on the good donkey’s 
bridle to the grindstone guard and the funnel spout of its dripper, is 
polished to the last twinkle. 

The tinker himself, a stout unclean-shaved man in a white apron 
smeared with kettle-black, is having his dinner in the common-room, 
and is the only present occupant of it, with the exception of a queer 
elfish boy sitting beside him, whose solemn dirty face peers out of an 
old crushed chimney-pot hat, as a caddis-worm looks out of its pipe. 
He is reading aloud from an old dog-eared volume, against which 
his arms are crossed on the table, but stops as we make our appear- 
ance. 

“ Beg pardon, gentlemen,” says the tinker, his knife upraised in 
his fist, which rests upon the board, and his cheek bulging like a 
monkey’s pouch. “Stow it, Abimelech! You find us in the pursoot 
of knowledge, gentlemen.” 

“ Praiseworthy,” we say. ‘ Don’t let us interrupt you.” 

“This here boy,” says the tinker, “is the oasers of his father’s 
art, barrin’ the green which he ain’t got none of it.” 

“ He looks knowing,” we venture. 

“ Knowin’ ain’t the word for it, gentlemen. This here boy brings 
his mind to the wheel of edication, sets the sparks a-flyin’, and blass 
me if it don’t come out as sharp as a furrit’s tooth.” 

“ Wasn’t he reading to you ?” 

“ Readin’ to me? he allus 7s. He rides the moke while I walks 
alongside and steers her, and all the time he’s a-spoutin’ out of some 
book in a way to make your mouth water. His idea, gentlemen— 
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for our mutial edication and enjoyment. He’s heart and wittles to 
me, is that boy, and I dunno now as I could put a edge to so much 
as a pair o’ scissors without his voice to take the time by. Ain’t it 
so, Abimelech ?” 

“ That’s it,” says the queer boy. 

“ We've got anigh through the history o’ England in the last fort- 
night, we have,” says the tinker, looking admiringly at the elf; “and 
it’s my opinion that there ain’t a pint in it that one can’t ask and 
t’other answer.” 

“ Not a pint,” echoes the queer boy. 

“ Ah!” says his father, fondly ; “ the edication in that there little 
body! I'll lay there’s not a—not a ” he pauses suddenly, per- 
plexed for a word ; “s’elp me if I can call to mind his name, and 
I’ve got a friend in the line, too. Vo?f’s a man as stuffs ?” 

* Alderman ?” we suggest, faintly. 

“No, not that.” 

“ Stowaway,” says the queer boy, with an ingenious confusion of 
ideas. His father draws aside so as to regard him triumphantly. 

“Who'd have thought o’ that but him?” he gasps; “ but, no, it 
ain’t that neither. Blass me! him as stuffs dead animals!” 

“ Oh! taxidermist !” 

“That’s the ticket! I'll lay there ain’t a taxi-what-d’yer-call-em 
as can filla skin as full 0’ tow as his is o’ larning. Why he’s got 
the kings and queens as pat as his alphabet. Who had the head cut 
off of him, Abimelech ?” 

“ Chawly Stooart,” answers the shrill changeling, promptly. 

“ What did ’Enery one die of, Abimelech ?” 

“ A surfeet 0’ palfreys,” says the queer boy. 

“Bless us ! he must have been a hippophagite,” we put in mildly. 

“ That’s as it may be,” says the tinker, looking puzzled, “ but ”— 
his countenance clearing—‘“we ain’t set on g’ography, me and my 
son.” 

We are very much pleased, and pursue our new “ edication” to 
the end. But the tinker has to be on the move again shortly, and 
gives us “ Good-day ” genially as he leaves the room. The queer boy 
follows, but we stop him as he passes. 

“ Are you masculine or feminine ?” we whisper. 

“ Neither,” he answers indignantly, and the crown of his crushed 
hat is the last thing we see as he vanishes through the door. 


BEVIS CANE. 





EARLY LONDON CONCERTS. 


HILE the varied fortunes of London opera can be gathered 

from the pages of memoirs, and other works dealing with 

the social life of past times, another branch of musical history has 
been comparatively neglected by the chroniclers. We know how 
society was split into factions on the question of the respective 
merits of Handel, and Bononcini, Cuzzoni, and La Faustina. The 
enthusiastic reception of singers like Farinelli is summed up in 
the famous ejaculation of a lady in one of the boxes, “One God 
and one Farinelli!” We can picture to ourselves the brilliant 
scene that the Opera House must have presented at a period when 
no sombreness had as yet invaded male attire, and when those in 
high position were marked off from lesser men by a distinctive 
dress. But no such glamour is cast over the early history of con- 
certs. In strange contrast to the present time, when as many as 
fifty-six concerts of different kinds have been performed in a single 
week of the London season, is tue obscure beginning of these 
entertainments. Music was a luxury beyond the reach of all but 
a favoured few in the days when John Evelyn was invited by Mr. 
Roger L’Estrange to hear Baltzar, the “ incomparable Lubicer,” on 
the violin, or dined at Arundel House, to listen to “excellent 
musiq perform’d by the ablest masters, both French and English, 
on the orbos, viols, organs, and voices ”—composed purposely for 
the Queen’s Chapel. But the general public had little opportunity 
of listening to music of a high class. “ Half a dozen of fiddlers,” 
says Sir John Hawkins, in his “ History of Music,” “would scrape 
‘Sellenger’s Round,’ or ‘John Come Kisse Me,’ or ‘ Old Sir Simon 
the King,’ with divisions, till themselves and their audience were 
tired ; after which as many players on the hautboy would in most 
harsh and discordant tones grate forth ‘Green Sleeves,’ ‘Yellow 
Stockings,’ ‘Gillian of Croydon,’ or some such common dance tune, 
and the people thought it fair music.” At a much later period we 
are assured that one of these songs—“ Old Sir Simon the King ”— 
with others such as “ Bobbing Joan,” and “Sir George, He was for 
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England,” amused Squire Western in his cups—for he never relished 
any music but what was light and airy. The numerous foreign 
musicians who visited this country at the Restoration, though they 
may have hindered the development of a school of genuine British 
music, undoubtedly did much to raise the tone of the performances 
then thought good enough for the public. Years, however, were to 
elapse before the art freed itself from the associations of the tavern, 
and vocal and instrumental music could be heard without the fumes 
of tobacco smoke, or an accompanying clatter of pewter-pots. John 
Banister, a son of one of the “ waits ” of the parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, was probably the first to set on foot concerts to which the 
public were admitted on payment. King Charles II., following the 
example of the French Court, possessed a band composed of twenty- 
four violins, led by Baltzar, a native of Liibeck, who settled in 
England about the year 1656. Banister, who had been sent by the 
King to further his musical education in France, was, on his return, 
appointed leader of the Royal band at a salary of #40 per annum. 
This post, however, he eventually lost for some remark adverse 
to the appointment of French musicians, and to his dismissal we 
no doubt owe the idea of starting public concerts, which he then 
conceived. The rumour of Banister’s ill-humour had reached the 
ready ears of Mr. Pepys, and an entry in his Diary informs us that 
“the Kings viallin, Banister, is mad that the King hatha Frenchman 
come to be chief of some part of the Kings musique.” The journals 
of the time contain various notices of the concerts which Banister 
now proceeded to hold at his house “over against the George 
Tavern in White Fryers.” The first of these was announced for 
December 30, 1672, to commence at four o’clock—“ and every after- 
noon for the future precisely at the same hour,” so runs the London 
Gazette. Some years later we hear of him still giving musical enter- 
tainments at “The Academy in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” An 
interesting account of the arrangements at his concerts was gathered 
by Dr. Burney from North’s “Manuscript Memoirs of Music.” 
“ Banister having procured a large room in White Fryers, near the 
Temple back gate, and erected an elevated box or gallery for the 
musicians, whose modesty required curtains, the rest of the room 
was filled with seats and small tables, alehouse fashion. One shilling, 
which was the price of admission, entitled the audience to call for 
what they pleased. There was very good music, for Banister found 
means to procure the best bands in London, and some voices to 
assist him. And there wanted no variety, for Banister, besides playing 
on the violin, did wonders on the flageolet to a thro’ base, and several 
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other masters also played solos.” About this period that eccentric 
individual, Thomas Britton, the “small-coal” man, did much good 
service to the cause of music. Coming up as a boy from Northamp- 
tonshire to London, he became apprenticed to a vendor of small coal 
in St. John Street, Clerkenwell. Some years later we find him still 
living in the neighbourhood once sacred to the Knights Hospitallers 
—at the north-east corner of Jerusalem Passage, in a house upon the 
site of which the “ Bull’s Head” Inn was afterwards erected. In the 
stable attached to this dwelling he established in 1678 a musical club, 
which was not long in gaining celebrity. Access to this unpromising 
abode of the Muses was gained by a ladder-like staircase on the 
outside. The scurrilous Ned Ward, his neighbour, made sarcastic 
allusions to it: “ His hut, wherein he dwells, which has long been 
honoured with such good company, looks withoutside as if some of 
his ancestors had happened to be executors to old snorling Diogenes, 
and that they had carefully transplanted the Athenian Tub into 
Clerkenwell, for his house is not much higher than a canary pipe, and 
the window of his state room but very little bigger than the bunghole 
of a cask.” But enthusiasts were nothing daunted by the odd sur- 
roundings of the place, and cheerfully climbed to the little room 
where Banister played the first violin, and Dr. Pepusch the harpsi- 
chord—“a Rucker’s virginal thought the best in Europe”—and, 
above all, where Handel might occasionally be heard at the organ. 
Much interest was aroused in the individuality of this coal-vendor, 
who, besides his passion for music, was something of a bibliophile. 
Prior has recorded his praise in verse— 
In Greece or Rome sure never did appear 
So bright a genius in so dark a sphere— 

and his likeness is preserved to us on the canvas of Woolaston. 
Walpole, in his “ Anecdotes of Painting,” says that the opinions 
concerning him were various. ‘Some thought his musical assembly 
only a cover for seditious meetings ; others, for magical purposes. 
He was taken for an atheist, a presbyterian, a jesuit.” This club 
continued to meet on Thursdays for nearly forty years. Admission 
was for some time free, but eventually, as Walpole records, “the 
subscription was ten shillings a year. Britton found the instruments, 
and they had coffee at a penny the dish.” 

Thoresby, writing in the year 1712, informs us that on his way 
home one day, he “called at Mr. Britton’s, the noted small-coal man,” 
and there heard “ta noble concert of music, vocal and instrumental 
—the best in town, to which most foreigners of distinction for the 


fancy of it occasionally resort.” 
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Music-lovers, however, at this period were not entirely depen- 
dent on the enterprise of Britton. The concerts set on foot by 
Talbot Young, at the sign of the “ Dolphin and Crown,” in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard—then a celebrated haunt of musicians—soon attained 
a considerable popularity. Later on they were held at the “Castle 
Inn,” Paternoster Row—once an ordinary kept by Tarlton, the cele- 
brated comedian of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The house was 
destroyed in the Great Fire, and rebuilt on a larger scale, when its 
great room, handsomely decorated, was used for concerts. Here, as 
Sir John Hawkins tells us, “auditors as well as performers were 
admitted subscribers, and tickets were delivered out to the members 
in rotation for the admission of ladies.” At times they hired second- 
rate singers from the operas—this form of entertainment having 
slowly but surely gained a footing in this country. 

Concerts given by Italians were fairly frequent at the close of the 
seventeenth century, the newspapers of the period containing many 
advertisements relating to them. Thus, in 1692, the London Gazette 
informs the public that “the Italian lady (that is lately come over that 
is so famous for her singing), though it has been repeated that she 
will sing no more in the consort at York Buildings, yet this is to give 
notice that next Tuesday, January roth, she will sing there, and so 
continue during the season.” York Buildings, in the Strand, was a 
favourite spot for the holding of concerts, and was only rivalled by 
Hickford’s Dancing School, in James Street, Haymarket, an establish- 
ment largely patronised by the fashionable world. The following year we 
find Signor Tosi calling attention to his “ consort of musick in Charles 
Street, in Covent Garden, about eight of the clock in the evening.” 

The year 1710 is a famous one in the history of English music, 
for it not only saw the founding of the “‘ Academy of Ancient Music,” 
but witnessed the arrival of Handel, the forerunner of the many 
famous foreign composers and performers who have nowhere found 
a warmer welcome than in this country. “ Rinaldo,” his earliest 
opera, was produced during the following year. The Academy, 
which grew out of an association formed at the “ Crown and Anchor” 
Tavern, in the Strand, was for some time under the direction of 
Dr. Pepusch, who was engaged in the orchestra at Drury Lane, and 
later on married the celebrated singer, Margarita de l’Epine. It is 
not surprising, when we remember that most of the best music of 
the period was Church music, or produced under the auspices of the 
Church, to find the members of the Academy recruited from the 
ranks of the gentlemen and boys of St. Paul’s Cathedral and of the 
Chapel Royal. For eighty years or so this institution pursued its 
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somewhat chequered existence. Handel’s “Esther,” which had 
been composed for the Duke of Chandos’s Chapel at Cannons, was 
performed by this society during Lent, and its success led to the 
custom of performing oratorios regularly during that season. The 
author of the “ Messiah” was the first to introduce organ concerts 
into England, and in many ways gave a much-needed stimulus to 
the taste for sacred music. The programme of a concert given at 
Drury Lane, in May, 1722, for the benefit of Signor Carbonelli, a 
celebrated violin player brought over to this country by the Duke of 
Rutland, gives us a glimpse of the kind of performances in vogue in 
the days of the First George. The programme was divided into 
three acts, or parts as we should now call them, the first of which 
consisted of “a new concerto for two trumpets, composed and per- 
formed by Greno and others, and a concerto by Signor Carbonelli.” 
In the second act was to be found “a concerto with two hautbois 
and two flutes,” as well as “a concerto on the base violin, by Pippo.” 
The third part included “a solo on the arch-lute,” by Signor Vebar, 
and “ a new concerto on the little flute,” together with “a concerto on 
two trumpets, by Grano and others” in conclusion. Each act also 
contained, by way of variety, a song by Mrs. Barbier. Carbonelli, 
it may be said in passing, was a favourite pupil of Corelli. 

Besides formal concerts a feast of music during the summer 
months was provided at the various open-air resorts. As far back as 
the days of Mr. Pepys, Vauxhall was known to fame, and mighty 
diverting it seemed to him to hear the nightingale and other birds 
mingling their strains with those of the fiddlers and harpists, while 
the fine folk laughed and strolled about. Among the numerous 
associations of this spot, which seemed an earthly paradise to our 
forefathers, those connected with music and song are not the least 
interesting. For these gardens Dr. Arne, the author of “Rule 
Britannia” and “Where the Bee Sucks,” composed many a song, 
some excellently interpreted by his wife, the celebrated singer, Miss 
Young. Others were first heard from the lips of Thomas Lowe, who 
rendered “ Under the Greenwood Tree” and “ Blow, Blow, thou 
Winter Wind,” better than even Beard. While Handel was pro- 
ducing his numerous operas and oratorios, Vauxhall—or Spring 
Gardens, as it was then styled—was at the height of its fame, and 
was often reached by water from Whitehall Stairs. Marylebone 
Gardens were also popular, while in May, 1742, Ranelagh was opened 
for evening concerts with Festing as leader of the band. Here 
appeared one of the finest singers of the day, in the person of John 
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* Israel in Egypt,” and other works. Dibdin considered him, taken 
altogether, as the best English singer. On the stage his fame 
equalled that won on the concert platform, the character in which he 
appeared to the greatest advantage being Macheath in the “ Beggars’ 
Opera.” The principal lady vocalist, who also excelled in oratorio, 
was Guilia Frasi, whose portrait is sketched by Dr. Burney : “ Young 
and interesting in person, with a sweet clear voice and a smooth 
chaste style of singing.” Her application and diligence, however, 
seem to have left something to desire, forthe story goes that Handel, 
on hearing that she intended to study hard, and learn thorough-bass, 
exclaimed, “Ah! vaat may we not expect?” Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Cornelys drew the world of fashion to her Assembly Rooms in Soho 
Square. In February, 1764, we find her announcing “a grand 
concert of vocal and instrumental music.” Many others were sub- 
sequently held here, in addition to balls and other entertainments. 
Two years later she secured two excellent musicians, Bach and Abel, 
to direct her concerts, and it is not surprising to hear that her 
society nights were so well attended that she was obliged to make 
a new door in Soho Square. This period is one of considerable 
interest in the annals of London music, as witnessing the arrival of 
the future composer of “Don Giovanni.” Four years had elapsed 
from the death of Handel, when the Infant prodigies, Wolfgang and 
Marianne, accompanied by their father Leopold, arrived in the 
capital and took up their abode in Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 
The king’s birthday, June 5, 1764, was considered an auspicious 
occasion for the first introduction of the young composer and his 
sister to the public—their previous appearances having been made 
at Court. The notice in the Pudlic Advertiser informs us that “at 
the Great Room in Spring Garden, near St. James’s Park, Tuesday, 
June 5, will be performed, a grand concert of vocal and instrumental 
music for the benefit of Miss Mozart of eleven, and Master Mozart 
of seven years of age, Prodigies of Nature.” This venture was 
attended with success, and in the same month Wolfgang played 
pieces of his own composition for the benefit of a “ Public useful 
charity,” at a concert given at Ranelagh. 

The times, however, were not propitious for artistic enterprises. 
In January of the new year the king was seized with an alarming 
illness which lasted to the beginning of April, in addition to which 
the Spitalfields weavers were discontented, with the result that, for 
three days during May, London was in the hands of a riotous mob. 
Owing to these unpropitious circumstances, a concert given by the 
Mozarts at Hickford’s Great Room, in Brewer Street, met with little 
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encouragement. From this time the father invited the public to test 
the youthful prodigies in private every day from one to three o’clock 
at his lodgings, in Thrift (that is the present Frith) Street, Soho. The 
result of this appeal, however, not being entirely satisfactory, they 
turned to the City and tried the “Swan and Hoop” Tavern, in Corn- 
hill, the price of admission being reduced to half a crown each 
person. Before leaving the capital, the Mozarts visited the British 
Museum, to which Wolfgang presented his six published sonatas and 
a manuscript madrigal, entitled “ God is our Refuge.” For these six 
sonatas, written for the harpsichord with accompaniment for the 
violin or German flute, and dedicated to Queen Charlotte, the young 
composer had received a sum of fifty guineas. In July, 1765, the 
family left London en route for The Hague, their visit having produced 
little effect save that of interesting musical amateurs such as Daines 
Barrington. The young Wolfgang had been a nine days’ wonder, 
and many years were to lapse before his music appeared almost as a 
revelation to musicians in this country. A fashionable singer of this 
period was Tenducci, a friend of the Mozart family. At Ranelagh 
no one was more popular, one of his chief successes being gained 
in Dr. Arne’s “ Artaxerxes.” In company with that composer he 
travelled to Scotland and Ireland, and while in London received 
enormous sums for his performances. Some years later it had 
become the fashion, according to Walpole, to go to Ranelagh two 
hours after everything was over. “You may not believe this,” he 
writes, “ but it is literal. The music ends at ten and the company 
go at twelve.” This practice induced the authorities to fix the com- 
mencement of the concert at a later hour than before. At this time 
the more serious side of music was by no means neglected, as we 
gather from the establishment of the “ Concerts of Ancient Music” 
on the lines originally suggested by the Earl of Sandwich. Until the 
close of the century its concerts were held in rooms in Tottenham 
Street, on the site of the future Prince of Wales’s Theatre. For 
several years they were held in the concert-room of the Opera House, 
and were finally regularly given at the Hanover Square Rooms. For 
some time this establishment—now a club—had been managed by 
Sir John Gallini, the Court dancing-master, in a similar fashion to that 
of Mrs. Cornelys. Masquerades, “ festinos” assemblies, and so forth 
alternated with more serious musical productions. The opening of 
these rooms, which were in after years to gather round them so many 
musical associations, was inaugurated by a concert given by Charles 
Abel and John Christian Bach, a son of the great master of counter- 
point.» Abel was chamber-musician to Queen Charlotte, and his friend 
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Gainsborough has painted him playing on his favourite instrument, 
the viol-da-gamba. King George III. was often present in Hanover 
Square and extended the royal patronage to the ancient concerts, 
writing out the programmes of the performances occasionally with his 
own hand. The Queen is said to have had a chamber added to the 
side of the Great Saloon, which was given the name of the Queen’s 
Tea Room, its large gilt looking-glass being a royal gift. The pieces 
performed at these concerts were obliged to be at least five-and- 
twenty years old, all modern music being thus rigorously excluded. 
Out of the efforts of this society the famous Handel Commemoration 
of the year 1789 was successfully started. Many favourite singers 
appeared at these performances, such as Mrs. Billington, whose mother, 
Mrs. Weichsel, had been one of the most popular vocalists at 
Vauxhall, and Madame Mara, who sang Handel’s music as no other 
of that day. During this period, James Hook (the father of Theodore 
the Wit) was organist at Vauxhall, and in his time, which lasted far 
into the present century, a wonderful succession of singers appeared 
at the gardens, including Mrs. Dickons, who, as Miss Poole, when 
only six years of age, had played Handel’s concertos, and Mrs. Bland, 
unrivalled in her rendering of ballads. Then there was Charles 
Incledon, the ex-man-of-war’s man, who excelled in “ Black-eye’d 
Susan” and “ The Storm,” which he sang in character as a sailor. 
He appears to have been somewhat awkward in manner and not free 
from vulgarity, according to H. Crabb Robinson, who, after meeting 
him one day on a coach, wrote: “Just the man I should have 
expected—seven rings on his fingers, five seals on his watch-chain, 
and a gold snuff-box.” The interest of the history of London music 
now centres to a great extent in the visit of Haydn. 

The recently-established professional concerts were in need of a 
conductor of note, and Wilhelm Cramer, the violinist, who had 
attained considerable fame in this country as head of the king’s band 
and leader of the opera, bethought him of Haydn, and wrote to 
engage him at any cost. After various abortive efforts to win the 
composer from the comfortable retreat of Esterhaz, he was at length 
pursuaded by the musician Salomon to visit London. On his arrival 
he first took up his abode at Bland’s, the music publisher, at No. 45 
Holborn, but soon afterwards removed to rooms prepared for him at 
No. 18 Great Pulteney Street, the residence of Salomon. Near here, 
at Messrs. Broadwood’s, is shown a room in which Haydn used to 
retire to compose. At Salomon’s he would appear to have appreciated 
the arrangements made for his comfort, especially with regard to the 
cuisine, which was under the direction of a foreign chef. We find him, 
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however, complaining of the late hour at which Londoners dined, 
though to us six o’clock might seem uncomfortably early. In March, 
1791, he conducted the first of Salomon’s concerts at the rooms in 
Hanover Square, and in this and the following year he brought out 
the first six of his Grand Symphonies. For many years Salomon was 
among the foremost musicians in the metropolis. During Mara’s 
first season in London he conducted and played solos at all her 
concerts. The Morning Chronicle called him a genius, and asked 
whose violin playing approached nearer the human voice? When 
an old man he was still full of enterprise, and took great interest in 
the foundation of the Philharmonic Society. Great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed on the occasion of the first of the Salomon-Haydn series of 
concerts. Madame Storace sang, while Salomon led the orchestra as 
first violin and Haydn presided at the pianoforte. From Great 
Pulteney Street, which perhaps was too noisy for one of his quiet loving 
disposition, the great composer removed to a house in Lisson Grove, 
then, true to its name, a country spot not too near to the town and 
yet not quite beyond it. Here he kept up an intimate association 
with his many friends, among whom were Dr. Burney, who had 
greeted his arrival with a poem, and the young J. B. Cramer, who in 
after years assisted in establishing the Philharmonic Society. Space 
would not permit to speak of the numerous festivities attended by 
Haydn, the most important of which was the Handel Festival, when 
a thousand or more persons were present. Seated near the Royal 
Box, he enjoyed to the full the singing of Mara and Storace, and as 
the Hallelujah Chorus from the “ Messiah ” burst forth, he is reported 
to have wept as a child, exclaiming “ He is Master of us all.” Full 
state was observed on this occasion, and the Gazetteer announced 
that ladies would not be admitted in hats, and were particularly re- 
quested to come without feathers and with very small hoops, if any. 
We next hear of flying visits paid to the country, and a stay at Oxford 
during the Commemoration, when the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music was conferred on him at the instance of his ever-faithful friend 
Burney. In November he attended two Guildhall banquets given by 
the departing and incoming Lord Mayors, and has left in his diary 
an account of his impression of them—the heat, the smell of the 
lamps, and the conviviality of the male guests, who sat about in the 
ball-room drinking, singing, waving their glasses, and shouting 
“ Hurrah! ” without intermission all through the night. At this time 
he also witnessed a performance of marionettes at the small, but 
elegant, Fantoccini Theatre, belonging to Lord Barrymore, in 
Savile Row. As director of the music of Prince Esterhazy, 
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he was no doubt interested in this species of entertainment, 
with which he was familiar at home. We next find him visiting the 
Duke of York at Oatlands, and bearing away with him a favourable 
impression of the young Duchess, who before her marriage had been 
a Princess of Prussia. During his stay Hoppner painted the portrait 
of him which is now at Hampton Court. On his return from a 
subsequent visit to Cambridge, his services were in frequent demand 
at concerts. Among others he conducted some given by Barthelemon, 
who had some years previously led the band at Marylebone Gardens, 
when Miss Catley was delighting her auditors with her rendering of 
ballads. During this period much attention had been paid to Haydn 
in royal circles ; he attended several Court balls, and the Prince of 
Wales had been present at the second concert of the Salomon series. 
His more intimate friends included the Bartolozzi family and John 
Hunter, the surgeon. The wife of the latter had musical tastes, and 
at her receptions in Leicester Fields the German composer must 
have met the most prominent figures in the world of letters and of 
art. To this lady he dedicated a series of canzonets, for which she 
had written the words. ‘The younger Bartolozzi was devoted to 
music, and this was a strong bond of union between the composer 
and the father of the lady who was destined to charm the town for 
long as the wife of Armand Vestris, the dancer and ballet-master of 
the King’s Theatre. To the wife of the elder Bartolozzi, the cele- 
brated eng:aver, Haydn dedicated some of his compositions. In 
June, 1792, with the end of the London season, Haydn brought his 
first visit to this country to a close, and returned to Vienna. A little 
more than eighteen months were to elapse before his return for the 
last time to our shores. Meanwhile, the attempt of the directors of 
the professional concerts to create a rivalry between Haydn and his 
favourite pupil Pleyel missed its mark, the author of the “ Creation ” 
being present at the first of his pupil’s concerts, when the programme 
included one of his own symphonies as well as one by his pupil. At 
this time the Academy of Ancient Music, which was somewhat of a 
survival from the past, closed its career, while a series of vocal 
concerts were set on foot by Samuel Harrison and Charles Knyvett. 
On Haydn’s return to London, Salomon’s concerts were still being 
held, but under a new name—the National School of Music—in the 
King’s Concert Room, recently added to the King’s Theatre. Here 
Haydn conducted his own symphonies, the “Surprise” being a 
special favourite. He was once again frequently at the Queen’s 
concerts at Buckingham House, and attended at Carlton House as 
many as twenty-six times. The Prince of Wales often took part in 
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the orchestra on these occasions, while the Duke of Cumberland 
played the viola and the Duke of Gloucester the violin. 

Though no hard and fast line can well be drawn, the earlier 
period of the history of concerts in the metropolis may be said to 
have already come to a close. Good music was no longer a luxury 
for the richalone. With the increase of population, wealth had become 
more widely diffused, and a large middle class had grownup. In 
subsequent years the composers and musicians, who flocked to this 
country in ever-increasing numbers, found no audiences more appre- 
ciative than those of London, and in no capital were their efforts more 
handsomely rewarded. As Haydn remarked with regard to a concert 
given for his benefit during his second visit, “It is only in England 
that one can make 4,000 gulden (£400) in one evening.” And in 
later years, Mendelssohn, even amid the genial surroundings of 
Naples, could write of his “smoky nest” in Great Portland Street 
with affection, “fated to be now and ever my favourite residence— 
my heart swells when I think of it.” The love of concerted music 
had become as firmly established as had that of oratorio, and with 
the broadening of artistic sympathies this form of entertainment, 
started so tentatively by Banister, has been destined to win an ever 
greater measure of popular favour. 


GERALD P. GORDON. 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


Es giebt problematische Naturen, die keiner Lage gewachsen sind in der sie 
sich befinden, und denen keine genug thut. Daraus ensteht der ungeheure Wider- 
streit, der das Leben ohne Genuss verzehrt.—GOETHE. 


ARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, like that wild horse which gave 
Mazeppa so rough a ride, was a “Tartar of the Ukraine 

breed.” She was a thorough Russian, but upon her strong inborn 
and inherited qualities were superimposed French culture and in- 
tensely modern feeling. Born at Poltava, November 11, 1860, she 
died in Paris, October 31, 1884. Her father was a married Lothario 
a connubial Ranger. Her mother was beautiful, lazy, affectionate, 
kind ; but had to separate from an unendurable husband, and to 
take refuge with her father, the grandfather of little Marie, who, all 
through her childhood and her youth—she had no more of life than 
youth—was spoiled and petted by grandparents, by mother, and by 
aunt. The child, softly beautiful and rarely gifted, grew up as a 
little despot over loving relations, who were her inferiors in talent, 
in charm, in force of will, and strength of character. That strange, 
complex character of hers unfolded itself in weakness and in force, 
and forms a subject well worthy of study and of analysis. From a 
very early age Marie commenced a diary, which contains, perhaps, 
more Dichtung than Wahrheit, but which, as it is possible to attain 
to a perception of the truth through conscious and unconscious per- 
version of fact, presents us with a strange dizarre record of a short, 
sad, many-sided life of singular complexity and of morbid interest. 
Her character is not admirable, or even lovable ; but it is, neverthe- 
less, highly interesting. The one key-note which dominates all the 
harmony and all the discord is a strain of diseased egotism and 
esurient vanity. Her whole life is overshadowed by a colossal de- 
monic £go, which prompts and warps action, which poisons and 
depraves feeling, which renders success abortive, love a purgatory, 
and religion a mockery. Her temperament was perfervid, violent 
rather than strong. She was passionate rather than petulant ; and, 
while full of ardent impulse, was coldly calculating. Her tempera- 
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ment created the dark shadows which fell so early and so deeply 
round her young and fevered life. She was self-torturing, self- 
consuming. Self appears in every trait of character, but she wholly 
lacked self-control. She vibrated with emotions, sensations, ambitions, 
longings, dreams, but she was absolutely destitute of altruisms ; she 
was not affectionate or tender, and felt but little love of or care for 
others. Her brother Paul would seem to have been a very common- 
place individual. Marie was keen, eager, full of vitalism and desire, 
but had no patience, resignation, humility. She was so adorably 
clever that she could hardly be anything more than clever. Self so 
dominated her that her ways were not ways of pleasantness, or her 
paths paths of peace. She cared for happiness rather than for 
blessedness ; and the self-love which was her motor shut her out 
from the fruition of joy. She could not suffer and be strong. She 
was mutinous, unsatisfied, and had no conception of Zxtsagung. 
Her ideals and requirements were essentially vulgar, though veneered 
with delicacy and complected with luxury, elegance, fashion. Her 
self-love, if not her self-conceit, could be easily as painfully wounded ; 
and, in this sense, she was sensitive. 

She was always contented with herself, if not always with her lot. 
Defiant and rebellious from the very intensity of her self-esteem, and 
longing for distinction, her passionate, arrogant, eager, self-seeking 
nature impelled her by its own impulse, as the racehorses which run 
at the Roman carnival are urged forward by the spurs which they 
bear upon their backs, and apply by means of their own speed. She 
must, even in her early youth, have been a most bright, winning, 
capricious, whimsical, and exquisite dainty little lady, with a physical 
charm half voluptuous, half piquante ; with gay, clever, daring talk, 
and with large grey eyes full of mischief and of meaning. <A born 
coquette, she pushed flirtation to a fine art ; and, in order to please 
herself, she delighted in pleasing—that is, in pleasing men, for she 
did not greatly care for women. She was elegant, graceful, delicately 
and fastidiously well dressed, and had the gift of witchery and power 
of irresistible attraction—though it may be doubted whether fuller 
and larger knowledge of her character would have deepened her 
attractions. There was no shyness, no embarrassment, no mauvaise 
honte in the self-possessed, dangerous young charmer. She had gifts 
of beauty and of charm which were fatal—to herself even more than 
to her lovers. Yet, when she pleased to be so, she must have been 
very pleasant. She could intoxicate and subdue, even if she could 
not hold her adorers. She took pains to “show off,” and to be 
brilliant in conversation ; and she understood well how best to display 
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her personal allurements. Her insincerity would not be perceptible 
to a too readily enslaved admirer ; and she had such self-command 
that she would never go further than her calculation desired to go. 
She lived in a whirlpool of sham passions, but never caught either a 
noble man or a nobleman by rank. Her tentatives of ambition, as 
of love, remained futile. Beatrix Esmond had the same fate. 

Mademoiselle Marie has left a diary, published since her early 
death, which, alike through genuineness and falsity of feeling, is a 
singularly interesting self-record. Through her truth and her affecta- 
tion we can form to our minds a tolerably complete picture of her 
eccentric and unhappy nature. She expresses herself even better 
through writing than through painting. The diary starts with grandi- 
loquent professions of exact and absolute truth; but this was a 
quality which the young lady did not really possess. She is fond, 
she says, of analysis, and tends to be introspective ; but she herself 
is a problem to herself, and her introspection remains shallow, because 
she cannot dig far down without striking upon the adamantine rock 
of her selfish self. She cannot see very much of herself, because 
there is so much in her that is not real, and she has not the single 
eye. She is capable of exaggeration, but not of comic exaggeration, 
because, like most heartless and self-absorbed persons, she has but 
little humour, and therefore never sees life in large relations. 

Let us let her speak for herself through extracts. “I think my- 
self too admirable for censure.” ‘I am pretty as an angel, or a 
woman.” ‘This journal is the most useful and instructive of all 
books that have been, are, or ever will be written.” ‘I consider 
myself a treasure of whom no one is worthy ; and those who dare 
to aspire to this treasure are looked upon by me as hardly worthy 
of pity. I consider myself a divinity, and can’t conceive how a 
man like G—— can dream of pleasing me. I would hardly 
treat a king as an equal, and it is well.... I consider men 
as a cat would a mouse.” “I would rather be in society than 
be the first among the world’s celebrities. A great lady, a 
duchess!” Surely no greedy little soul was ever more inflated 
with vanity, or more inspired by the confused ambitions of a 
disorderly mind. Naturally enough, mademoiselle, who writes in 
many varying moods, sometimes contradicts herself. Her chief 
problems in life are herself—and Fate. She is in an attitude of 
constant defiance and revolt, blended with eager yearning. “I have 
a gigantic imagination, and, without suspecting it, am the most 
romantic of women.” Oh, mademoiselle, how you do love to pose ! 
how you desire to produce effect! ‘The matchless fairness of my 
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complexion is my chief beauty. I feel that I am beautiful, and 
fancy that I shall succeed in everything.” She does not dislike 
fictitious grief, or object to be sad for very wantonness. “I like to 
cry, I like to be in despair, I like to be sad and miserable.” 
“ Eagerly seize what you can of life . . . never lose an instant of 
pleasure ; lead an easy, exciting, and splendid existence. . . . 
Be powerful ; yes, powerful! powerful! No matter how! Then 
you are feared and respected ; then you are strong, and that’s the 
height of human bliss.” Such are some of Marie’s ideals. Hard as 
her nature is, she has soft moments. “Iam charmed with myself. 
My white arms beneath the white wool, oh, so white! I am pretty.” 
“Vanity ! vanity ! vanity ! the beginning and end of everything ; the 
sole and eternal cause of everything.” Later she says of her paint- 
ings : “ I exhibit out of vanity.” Truly, this young girl walks ina 
vain shadow. The meek shall inherit the earth, and her outrageous 
self-esteem will prevent her from attaining the success for which she 
pines and yearns. It was her wish to enjoy infinitely, and to fulfil 
every wish so fast as it was conceived. She rages because the 
universe does not seem to be created only in order to satisfy her 
desires ; and she expects from life more than life can give. “I 
swear that I will become famous ; swear by the Gospels, by the 
passion of Christ, by myself” Then she asks: “ Why does not 
Prince Orloff, who is a widower, fall in love with and marry me? I 
should then be ambassadress in Paris, almost Empress.” Her ideals 
are of the earth earthy. Grandiose as trivial, pretentious as frivolous, 
the lovely young Russian has no elevation of soul, no nobleness even 
in her dreams and reveries. Her thoughts of love, as of ambition, 
are poor and slight. 

Speaking of herself as a journalist and diary-keeper, she says, 
self-admiringly, but truly, “I do not fall short for want of fine terms.” 
Like Madame Roland, or even like Nana, the sensuous girl takes an 
extreme and self-complacent delight in her own physical beauty. 
*“* My body, like that of an antique goddess, my Spanish-looking hips, 
my small, perfectly-shaped bosom, my feet, my hands, and my child- 
like head.” She poses gladly before a mirror, and records that she 
spent twenty minutes or half an hour in looking at her pretty self in 
a glass ; and the sight gave her real delight. In all that she does or 
says, there is individualism so intense that it attracts and holds us 
greatly. A slight thing in very essence, she is strong in her person- 
ality. Her first love-dream occurred at Nice, when she was a very 
young girl. She did not know him, but she saw, and fell in love 
with, the English Duke of H——. It was not so much his personal 
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qualities which attracted her, but rather his position, his wealth—his 
stately pride. He was grand seigneur, and an eligible parti. This 
mock passion laid strong hold upon the fantasy of the precocious 
child, who never spoke to the duke, but worshipped him from afar. 
He married, and her idle dream turned to futility. 

She had a fine voice, and her first art desire was to be a singer— 
rich, popular, triumphant, caressed. She would rather have been a 
prima donna than a prix de Rome; but this dream of success and 
glory on the lyric stage faded away in the great early sorrow of the 
loss of her voice. This affliction drove her strongly into a desire for 
a rich marriage. In her feverish fantasy she thought that she should 
like to wed the Czar, with a view to save his throne, and to bless his 
people ; but it may well be doubted whether mademoiselle cared so 
much for throne, or for people, as she did for her seducing, greedy, 
ambitious, pretty little self. 

Marie reveals herself unconsciously. She is scarcely conscious of 
the very essence of her own character, of her ambitions, of her 
desires ; but she can depict that which she believes that she believes. 
She wrote, too, in a foreign tongue—in French, not in Russian. 
Love, of a sort, is about to happen to Marie ; an amour, which is 
at least more serious than her fancy for the Duke of H——, is now 
to chequer and to colour her restless, feverish existence, so desirous 
of excitement, so anxious to dazzle and to subdue. She feli in love 
—so far as she could love—with one Pietro, the nephew of a cardinal 
in Rome. We know well the kind of young Italian that poor Pietro 
was. Well connected, profligate, poor, passionate, with the romance, 
if not with the reality of passion, the unhappy, slight boy, who could 
say tender things, and roll fine eyes, was not the man for Galway, 
and failed to win his capricious, calculating, heartless mistress. It is 
true that in the account which we possess of this love story, the 
Jionne is painting the man ; and the fair recorder is not wholly trust- 
worthy. The dialogues which she so cleverly recounts are too 
dramatic and too neat to be quite convincing. The after bitterness 
of her allusions to Pietro is so great that she must, at one time, have 
cared somewhat for him. As she depicts their love relations, she 
shows that she was playing a pretty little comedy, but, in her desire 
for self-exculpation, she does not see that she paints herself as a 
heartless coquette. His weak, sensual nature was no match for her 
cool wary calculation. With her tongue she spoke doubtfully, but 
she lured him with her eyes, and flattered him with her caresses. She 
took a luscious delight in playing with passion up to the very edge of 
danger ; but she was so hard that she could trust to herself for safetv. 
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Lovely, brilliant, witching, she led the youth on, and maddened him 
with the hope of successful passion. She could allure and inflame, 
and yet remain out of the shot and danger of desire. She applies to 
her lover the effective Italian taunt of being jig/io di prete ; she calls 
him a “wretched son of a dog and a priest.” ‘No, I never loved 
him. It was merely the result of a romantic imagination in quest of 
excitement.” With her unfeeling indifference to the sufferings of 
others, she would not let him go, and yet would not grant him his 
heart’s desire. It pleased her to be tyrannical and despotic. Pietro 
was sceptical, but superstitious ; priest-ridden, but not religious. “I 
loved his love of me,” confesses the cool enchantress, revealing one 
of the strangest qualities of her nature. She was then sixteen, but 
in knowledge of the world, in force of will, and general development, 
she was much older. The lovers fell apart ; perhaps without much 
harm done to either; but the rupture seemed to come from the 
gentleman’s side, and Marie was in a fury of wounded self-love, and 
in a terror of scandal. The report of such a termination to a violent 
flirtation might injure her chances of ambitious marriage. But 
courage, Marie! you are magnetic, and will have other similar dis- 
tractions and amours. Still, the lady does, I think, protest too much 
when she records her loathing of the kiss which Pietro planted upon 
her not unwilling and charming lips when they parted for ever. She 
desired revenge, and dreaded injury to her reputation; and it is 
possible that the joy of many a cigarette was spoiled for Marie by 
memories of that abortive amour. “A few tears make me look 
rather beautiful on the whole,” says the occasionally cynically frank 
lady. From Rome to Russia; and her sketches of Russia and 
Russians are unusually vivid and lifelike. Of her father she writes : 
**T must accustom this man to me, must make myself pleasant and 
necessary to him ;” and she succeeds in her aim. She is called in 
Poltava by the pretty Russian caressing name of Moussia, and she 
becomes there at once a despot and a pet. She plays a striking 
part. 

Of course there are flirtations and passions. One of her unhappy 
adorers touches us with a quite peculiar pity. This is an honest and 
a loyal gentleman, whom she calls “Pacha.” He was modest, diffi- 
dent, tender ; and I fancy him looking at us with that noble sadness 
which we see in the eyes of a stately and worthy dog. He met with 
a dog’s treatment ; but bore it in uncomplaining silence, if with a 
sore heart. The little enchantress led him on to love her, made him 
love her, and when he did love her, repelled him with mocks and 
taunts. In his modesty he scarcely thought himself worthy of a 
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woman so beautiful and bright ; but he was the truest admirer that 
Marie ever enchained—and flouted. It is surely a most ignoble 
thing in a fair woman to seduce men to worship her merely for her 
pastime and for her sport, and then to dismiss them, wounded and 
abashed ; but Nemesis waited upon-the heartless flirtations of the 
fair and witching Marie, for she never succeeded in retaining the 
love of a true man, or even was successful in achieving a splendid 
marriage of ambition. The hateful little creature—for hateful she 
sometimes is—speaking truth on this subject, says: “The more a 
man suffers for love of you, the happier you are.” The sufferings of 
the “ Green Man” gave her real pleasure. ‘Do you notice ”—she 
asks this of readers of her diary—“ do you notice this fierce vanity, 
this eagerness to set down the ravages one causes? I ama vulgar 
coquette—or rather—no ; a woman, that’s all.” “I feel quite 
happy.” The chapter of Marie’s love is an unpleasant theme. She 
loved herself too well to be capable of love. 

Again she records : “It is by mean acting that one rises. The 
finest actions are done for self.” 

These passages express her most real convictions. She, always 
fond of being talked about, thrust herself upon the notice of Victor 
Emanuel, and the woman-loving monarch was gracious to the 
audacious but attractive little beauty. Her ambition had hoped 
much from her fine voice, but when this organ failed her, she, im- 
pelled by the parching thirst for renown, turned to painting. The 
larynx could no longer serve her turn ; but the little hand—which 
she finds so fair—was yet at her command as a winner of reputation 
and “glory.” I do not think that she had any real vocation for 
painting, but she was extraordinarily clever, and could assimilate 
readily. She tells us, “I do not think that I am fond of my art ; 
but it was a means.” “If I don’t win fame quickly enough with my 
painting, I shall kill myself, that’s all.” She did not pursue painting 
in order to give delight to others, or even for its sake, or for the sake 
of her own delight in it, but merely with a view to satisfy her own 
selfish vanity and ambition ; and yet any person who gives some 
strenuous labour to art, and strives to attain to its triumphs, becomes 
elevated, and transferred in some degree, at least, to a sphere of 
abstract interest, uplifted above mere self-seeking or paltry objects. 
Marie became a student in the art school of Julian, and liked the 
novelty of her position. In a studio like that of Julian, great favour 
would be shown to a pupil who was a young lady, charming, socially 
distinguished, and wealthy ; who drove up to the place (mostly 
rather late) in a handsdme coupé, and who could excite envy and 
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admiration by appearing in the studio in the expensive and elegant 
dresses in which she went into society. We soon find Julian and 
Fleury duly impressed, and dining frequently with Mademoiselle 
Bashkirtseff. ; 

Their encouragement of the brilliant new pupil was sympathetic, 
but the Professor’s praise, which was tolerably warm, was not always 
strong enough wholly to please a young lady who had so exalted an 
opinion of herself. She records complacently all the compliments 
and praises that she could obtain or extort ; and she seems to have 
worked for a time with characteristic hard energy, thirsting all the 
while for what she termed “glory.” ‘I feel mad when I think that 
I may die in obscurity.” Her art intercourse with Julian and with 
Fleury reminds us, not unpleasingly, of the relations between 
Frances and Crimsworth, in Charlotte Bronté’s “ Professor.” The 
artful little minx pretends to be highly deferential to the masters, and 
gravely serious in the pursuit of that art which, with her, was merely 
a means to an end. The painters were subjugated—as Marie 
intended them to be. 

Happiness, in the right sense of the word, was probably im- 
possible to a mind always fevered by vanity and disquieted by self- 
love ; but yet Marie Bashkirtseff had, at this time of her life, many 
causes of happiness. Her mother and aunt were devoted to her, 
and all her whims were law. She was young, fair, witty, clever, rich. 
She had opportunity and leisure to follow the pursuit of her choice. 
She had a good digestion and a bad heart—had nearly everything 
wanting to her bliss ; but all her life was poisoned by vanity and 
conceit, and she had but little of rest or of true joy. Her Zgo 
obscured her prospect of happiness. How many other art students, 
perhaps of greater talent, were lonely, poor, miserable, gaining no 
patrons by means of beauty, wealth, or charm, and struggling 
onward through depression and dispiritment, hoping against hope, 
and modestly trusting only to merit and to work. Marie never 
thinks of these. Self-absorbed, it was not her way to think of the 
sorrows or difficulties of others. 

And now our fair false heroine is embarked in a new activity, in 
2 pursuit which may absorb, and so tend to cure one sick of self- 
love. Oh, the fire and the fever! the alternations of ecstasy and 
despair which agitate the soul of Marie! She has her disappoint- 
ments, her depressions ; but then also she has her triumphs and her 
joys. She wants patience to finish her work. She would like to 
begin twenty things at once, and to complete them all very quickly. 
She has talent, bright intelligence, and quick observation. She can 
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comprehend readily and apprehend rapidly, and she is divided 
between hopes and fears, between bright ecstasy and dark doubt, 
Painting is not an easy thing, and even genius needs genuine labour. 
She tends to the naturalistic, to the realistic in art. It is significant 
that her favourite author is Balzac, while Zola perhaps is second in 
her estimation. She complains of her “ violence of artistic emotion.” 
Indeed, all her feelings and longings were violent. She comes to the 
conclusion that “ the execution is everything.” . . . “ But the senti- 
ment, don’t you see, is in the workmanship, in the poetry of the 
execution, in the charm of the brush.” Bastien Lepage becomes her 
idol, and influences her ideas and her work. It is not probable that 
she was very lovable to the other pupils in the studio. With her 
scorn of poverty and jealousy of merit, she could feel no affection 
for her fellow-workers, who were her rivals without being, as she 
thought, her equals, either personally, socially, or artistically. 
Mademoiselle Marie was often gracious to the common people, 
because it gave her pleasure to pose as a benevolent princess, and to 
receive homage ; and she may have had occasional sunny moods in 
the painting room, pleasant moods which would be succeeded by 
fits of hauteur and leaden-eyed dislike ; but she would not be 
popular or really liked. To the professors she would always be 
winsome and caressing. 

Still, she worked, in her febrile, passionate way, but even art did 
not wholly detach her from an old amusement. Flirtations went on 
with M. or N. “It is amusing when you feel that you are making 
some one love you.” The born coquette could not resist the delight of 
conquest. She was not in earnest in these artificial amours, but her 
victims were often seriously captivated, and little Marie cared nothing 
for their pangs. In her portrait, which conveys the idea of her 
fascination of conscious charm, you notice the shallow hardness of 
the speaking eyes. From time to time she still contemplated a 
marriage of ambition, and as Paris did not afford her suitable matri- 
monial chances, she thought of going to St. Petersburg to achieve 
there the kind of alliance by which her worldly fantasy was allured. 
She even envied the wife of Rothschild. The world was too much 
with her. 

But her life of painting brought her one sorrow, one sore trial, 
which put rancours in the vessel of her peace, and nearly ruined all 
her joy in art. Marie was proud, but it was not true pride, since her 
soul was possessed by a mean, furious jealousy of her greater rival, 
Mademoiselle Breslau. This young lady, who has since made her 
mark, had few external advantages, but was greatly and deservedly 
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successful. She would not seem to have been beautiful or brilliant, 
could not compare with Marie in wit or charm ; she was poor, and not 
in society ; but she had modest talent, she worked incessantly and 
zealously, and she defeated the many-advantaged little Russian. It 
is not too much to say that Mademoiselle Marie hated Mademoiselle 
Breslau. Inno part of her conduct is Marie more hateful than in 
her treatment of this successful rival. In her embittered envy, Bash- 
kirtseff speaks of “that creature, Breslau.” Marie complains that 
God is cruel to her ; but she forgets how cruel she is to relatives, to 
lovers, and.to rivals. The success of Breslau is wormwood to the 
passionate resentment of this good little hater, who actually rejoices 
when Breslau produces a picture which is less good than her other 
work. Marie is an odious little savage in her relations with the much 
meeker, more truly gifted, and more wisely industrious Mademoiselle 
Breslau. Her conduct in this respect is an unpleasant revelation 
of Marie’s very inner self. Poor Marie! she did so ardently desire 
to be the first pupil, to gain the first prize, to paint a picture which 
should create a quite startling sensation—and then that Breslau was 
always in her way, achieving the things for which Marie strove. 
“The very thought of that girl makes me uncomfortable. I feel her 
to be a force against which I am breaking.” One of the most distine- 
tive features in the character—a character so complex, and yet 
reducible to such simple elements— of Mademoiselle Bashkirtseff, is 
her religion, her relations to the Unseen 

Wie Einer ist, so ist sein Gott ; and this girl’s God was merely an 
omnipotent machine who could answer all her prayers, and grant her 
all her desires. But He did not seem to hear the one, and apparently 
did not grant the other. She is thrown into wondering anger, into 
enraged surprise. “It is I, God ; it is I!” 

Many men have more faith than they themselves fully know of ; 
and perhaps this young lady may, in some sort, fall under tha* 
category ; but she certainly is impious and mutinous. She is a rebel 
against God. Her vain, flighty little soul is incapable of reverence, 
of awe, of patience, love or trust. She chiefly cares for God in order 
to get what she wants out of Him. Her prayer embodies only her 
vanity. There is an insufferable levity and familiarity in her way of 
speaking of the Deity. If He will not give her all that she wants, 
and give it directly, she flies into sarcastic rebellion and revolt. 
A few extracts from the thoughts about God, which she has had the 
audacity to record, will best paint the attitude of her soul towards 
its Creator. Her indignation is so sincerely strong that few utter- 
ances of her unstable mind are more genuine or trustworthy. Her 
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theology is lacking in faith and hope: “I do not wish to preach 
religion out of goodness, but God is a very convenient institution.” 
To pray “commits us to nothing, disturbs nobody. . . . Whether 
He exist or no, we are absolutely bound to believe in Him, unless 
we are quite happy, and then we can do without Him.” “God is 
an invention which saves us from utter despair.” “I was about to 
swear before God, but I am not quite sure that He exists. If God 
exists, He could not be offended with my doubts, which are only 
an avowal of my ignorance.” She has been “a Deist, with days 
of absolute Atheism. But the religion of Christ, according to His 
own words, is very little like your Catholicism, or our (Russian) 
orthodoxy.” ‘A week ago I gave 1,000 francs to the poor, and 
Heaven is rewarding me for my money.” “I am_ now horribly 
stricken down—and stricken down with the most refined cruelty.” 
“T am lost, I am done for—and in what a fearful rage!” 
“ Except for my constant disrespect towards my family, who do not 
deserve it, I have nothing to reproach myself with.” She had to 
apply a blister, which left a stain upon her neck ; a stain which, 
when she was in evening dress, had to be concealed beneath a 
bunch of flowers worn over the right collar-bone ; and this apparently 
slight annoyance provokes from this presumptuous and insolent soul 
the frantic outburst, “God is wicked!” Marie, ungenerous and 
ungrateful, did not think of coupling thanksgiving with request, 
and she prayed amiss. “God, not being able to give me what 
would render life possible to me, gets out of it by killing me.” 
Poor girl! But we feel for her a tenderness which she never felt 
for anyone, because we know that, during all this time of struggle 
and of defiance, the “shadow waiting with the keys” is slowly, but 
surely, drawing near to the unhappy girl, who, so full of vivid 
life and of strong desires, is to die so young; to die, worn out 
by the fret and tear of emotion and of eager, but unsatisfied, 
longing for more than life could give her. Of heredity, in her 
case, we know nathing ; but consumption was slowly undermining 
her feverish existence. The body was weakening while the mind 
remained strong and active. Her capacity for striving for enjoyment 
could cease only with life itself. She had courage, but had little 
fortitude. 

The tone and temper of Marie Bashkirtseff’s dealings with 
Heaven are almost indefensible, but charity can perhaps find a faint 
excuse for her. She was convinced that she fully deserved all that 
she asked for ; and hence, in part, the pettish spitefulness of her 
attitude towards God. She never could forget herself, never could 
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leap away from her own shadow. Her tumultuous egotism pro- 
duced a chronic state of irritated exasperation—of the seva indig- 
natio—and she felt deeply the chill of disappointment and the 
bitterness of resentment. She had not really much imagination, and 
she had no ideality. Her theology was a wild, passionate guess at 
the Inscrutable. It was difficult for her to conceive an Unseen 
Being that could be higher and cleverer than herself. She felt that 
if she deigned to pray, she should, as a matter of course, be treated 
with due consideration. She thought that her claims, based upon 
merit, were irresistible. But those only whose experience has never 
led them to doubt the efficacy of prayer should be in a hurry to cast 
the first stone at her. It has seemed to other souls that the Unseen 
Powers hold the word of promise to the ear, and break it to the 
hope. We cannot wholly withhold some sympathy, not with the 
tone, but with the angry depression of this ardent, exacting, sanguine 
young mind, which was at once dejected and enraged by the failure 
of her prayers : since other and nobler souls have felt an unutterable 
sadness at the seeming deafness of a Deity who, to all appearance, 
could no more be entreated. Charlotte Bronté writes: “ Till break 
of day she wrestled with God in earnest prayer. Not always do 
those who dare such divine conflict prevail. . . . And after this cry 
and strife, the sun may rise to see him worsted.” Many a sorrowful 
and almost despairing human heart has uttered, with Erskine of 
Linlathen, a cry of anguish at that “ terrible silence of God.” Verily 
there is a God that loveth to hide himself. Let us feel some pity for 
poor undisciplined Marie Bashkirtseff. 

Meantime she went on painting. With her bright intelligence 
and her quick observation—and her burning longing for reputation— 
she makes considerable progress. 

But as she increased in art, she decreased in health and in vitality, 
Her disease was consumption—insidious and incurable; and one 
symptom of her complaint was a partial deafness, which must have 
been a sore distress to a girl who could talk so well, and who loved 
to shine in conversation. She was not at all a docile or careful 
patient ; and gradually she became aware of her danger. “ But, at 
least, by dying young, you inspire pity in all the world. I am 
touched myself when I think of my end.” There were tears—idle 
tears—and sometimes affected ones. As we follow that last part of 
her too brief career, we have the sadness of knowing the coming fate, 
and we feel an almost infinite pity for her. The sweetest figure in 
her record is that of her aunt. Less beautiful than her sister, 
Madame Bashkirtseff, this gentle lady had subsided into the maiden 
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aunt whose life became a willing sacrifice to those she loved, and 
especially to her niece. ‘I am as disagreeable as possible to her [to 
her aunt]; I even wonder how it is possible to make such a bad 
return for such noble devotion. It matters not what I do, she 
lavishes nothing but care and kindness upon me. I need not even 
ask for anything—she watches—— ” 

“Tt is said that my manners are perfect,” records self-pleased 
Marie; but it may be doubted whether her manners toward her 
mother and her aunt were quite elegant. 

And still the deadly disease increases. ‘ And then to be able, in 
real earnest, to talk of my death is really interesting. I repeat, it 
amuses me.” She is not always genuine; and she possesses but 
little softness, gentleness, affection. 

By a sort of mockery of fate, she achieved the posthumous 
success of having two of her works acquired by the Luxembourg ; 
but this success came too late to cheer a life so empty of the fruition 
of its strong desire. 

The long excitement and brain-ferment of her fevered existence 
are waning now before the numbing influence of weakness, and of 
laming disease. 

One more romance, one /endresse, was granted to her fading life, 
which could yet yield her one last pleasure. She had long wor- 
shipped Bastien Lepage as a painter. He, too, was ili, and was also 
dying when fate brought him into close intimacy with Marie. If 
they had lived their relations might have ripened into an amour ; but 
the two painters were stricken down almost together. For a time 
Marie went to see him; then she became worse, worse even than he 
was, and could no longer go out. Then the sick man was carried to 
see her, and the picture of the meetings of the dying painters is most 
pathetic. The last recorded meeting showed strangely an instance 
of the lightning before death—the last flicker of characteristics going 
as deep as character. 

Poor Marie was even yet, in her wan weakness, capable of a 
melancholy touch of coquetry, and on Thursday, October 16, 1884, 
when Bastien Lepage called on her, on one of the very last occasions 
on which they ever met, Marie “was dressed in a cloud of white lace 
and plush, all different shades of white; the eyes of Bastien Lepage 
dilated with delight. ‘Oh, if I could only paint!’ said he. ‘And 
I——’” They were lying, stretched out on cushions on easy chairs, 
and very close to each other. 

On October 31, 1834, Marie Bashkirtseff died at the age of 
twenty-four. The rest is silence. We have no record of her last 
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hours, of her parting thoughts, of her closing scene. We should 
have liked to have learned how her ardent, unquiet, unsatisfied soul 
passed into the Great Unknown. No more days, and no more 
diary. 

The story, told by herself, of her short and oftentimes sad life is 
morbidly pathetic—is fascinating, if at times repellent; and the 
whole leaves in our minds a sense of deep pity for bright, hard, 
gifted, vain, clever, and charming Marie Bashkirtseff ; for one who 
lived so intensely, who neglected so much that she possessed for the 
sake of that which she desired ; who disquieted herself in a vain 
shadow, who died so young, and yet left such ardent aspirations 
unfulfilled. The fitful fever of her short life is o’er, but her works 
do follow her, obtaining a posthumous recognition which, had it been 
given in her lifetime, would have yielded her some happiness. Her 
spiritual range did not reach to blessedness ; and of real, calm 
happiness, even of such happiness as may be attained by mortality, 
her problematische Natur was incapable. She had, and made for 
herself, much care and many troubles ; but her lot was not altogether 
hard, and the chief enemy of her peace was—herself. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE AIR. 


N the childhood of the world the primitive hunter, as he painfully 
tracked his game through the tangled primzval jungle, must 
have often envied the ease with which the bird of prey, having first 
marked his booty from afar, swooped down upon it, cleaving the 
air with powerful pinions, heedless of the obstacles which he, 
chained to the earth by his slow mode of locomotion, had to sur- 
mount by the expenditure of much toil. In the course of time, 
as the hunter learned his art, his cunningly-winged arrow or deftly- 
thrown sling-stone could bring down the fleetest-winged bird ; but 
even thus aided, his powers remained limited, while these airy beings 
could flit at will far beyond his reach through the boundless fields of 
the air. The mechanical abilities of primitive man never led him so 
far as to make the slightest attempt at artificial flight, as we may well 
believe when we consider that even now, after an infinitude of work 
spent on the problem of aerial navigation, it has not yet been solved. 
As human culture slowly advanced, men never ceased to look 
with longing eyes on the great air-ocean, vainly desiring to be able 
to traverse it. The myth of Daedalus and his escape from the 
Cretan labyrinth, along with his son Icarus, by means of wings made 
of feathers and fastened on by wax, but evidences the attitude of 
men in all ages on the subject. Icarus, over bold, losing his life by 
soaring too near the sun, so that the wax melted and his wings 
dropped off, might be said to have been the first victim of the aero- 
nautic art, too many of the votaries of which have paid the same 
penalty through their rashness. 

The subject of the unconquered empire of the air has naturally 
had great fascination for imaginative writers. Nowhere have the grand 
possibilities of the conquest for commerce, international intercourse, 
and general progress in civilisation, been more graphically described 
than by Tennyson in “ Locksley Hall,” where the prophetic eye of 
the poet sees the heavens the great highway of commerce, but also sees 
them the arena of dreadful conflicts, until war itself, from its own 
terrors, should become impossible. Though this, with many another 
ideal of youth, has remained unfulfilled after more than half a 
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century, the foundations of the conquest of the air are being 
certainly laid, and there is every probability that the future, if not 
a very near future, will bring the complete solution of the great 
difficulties which beset the work. The poet with his wide generalities 
has, in this case, been outstripped in picturesqueness by the writers 
of romance, who have, by the nature of their art, been able to go 
much more into detail. Jules Verne, the romancist of science, has 
dealt with the subject of aerial navigation in more than one of his 
fascinating volumes; but in this field he has been far outdone by 
a new writer, who has quite recently published a series of exciting 
romances which cover the whole subject. Starting with the postulate 
that the crucial point has been passed, and the necessary mechanical 
difficulties of construction overcome, he has proceeded to show the 
tremendous power placed in the hands of the nation or group of 
individuals which first constructs an efficient aerial fleet. Its owners 
will have the whole world at their absolute disposal, for its welfare or 
its destruction, according to the ideals of humanity and society which 
they may hold. The canvas of this writer is painted in crude colours ; 
the aerial fleets he disposes of deluge the world with blood ; cata- 
strophe is piled on catastrophe ; the end is in one romance world-wide 
peace, in another world-wide war, but the reader is spell-bound while 
these tremendous issues are being worked out on a new stage, with 
new and startling effects. Rising from the perusal of these remark- 
able books, one would be inclined to cry aloud to those nations 
whose civilisation is not all a sham, and urge them to put forth every 
effort to solve the outstanding problem ; for assuredly it will be solved, 
and assuredly if it is solved first by a nation in which the lust of 
conquest is not dead, woe betide the rest of the world. 

In such a matter as the navigation of the air, which has long 
occupied the minds of enterprising men, much has been done in 
various directions. To the student of mechanical science there is 
nothing unreasonable in seeking to command powers of locomotion 
through the air, any more than through the water. There is some 
analogy between the production of motion through water and through 
air, but the great difference in the density of the two fluids operates 
immensely to the disadvantage of the would-be navigator of the air. 
Flying is, of course, the most perfect form of aerial navigation, and 
there is no more interesting study in nature than that of the 
mechanical conditions of that marvellous process. It must, however, 
be said that to all appearance the development of the art of flying 
has been much retarded by the discovery of the balloon. In fact, 
with a few isolated exceptions, which really have had nothing to do 
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with furthering the cause of flying, aeronautics and ballooning have 
been synonymous terms until a quite recent date. 

Roger Bacon, in an essay which was not published until 1618, 
gave some vague foreshadowing of the possibilities of steam, and 
declared aerial navigation to be a thing of the future. “It is 
possible,” remarked this wonderful natural philosopher, “to devise 
instruments for flying such that a man being in the centre, if revolv- 
ing something by which artificial wings are made to beat the air in 
the fashion of birds.” 

Leaving the indefinite out of the reckoning, we first find a definite 
project for mounting into the air in the device of Francis Lana, an 
Italian Jesuit, who in 1670 published his plan of four copper balls, 
exhausted of air to form a vacuum, supporting a vessel, and with a 
sail attached to give the necessary horizontal motion. He supposed 
that in practice these would displace a volume of air greater in weight 
than the weight of the balls, but this would not really be the case. 
This idea, and that of the subsequently perfected balloon, had its 
starting-point in the discovery of the principle of the pressure of 
fluids, elucidated by Archimedes of Syracuse in 200 B.c. 

The discovery of hydrogen by Cavendish, in 1760, led Joseph 
Black, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, to 
suggest in one of his lectures that a weight might be lifted from the 
ground by attaching to it a sphere of some suitable material filled 
with this very light gas. This idea, casually uttered but not followed 
up, was remembered some years later by Tiberius Cavallo, an Italian 
merchant, who, in 1782, tested its truth by experiment. His attempts 
to fill paper bags with hydrogen failed, owing to the rapidity with 
which the subtle gas escaped through the pores of the paper. Then 
he collected the gas in soapy water, and a bubble of gas ascended; 
so that a soap bubble filled with hydrogen was the first balloon. 
This experiment appears to have been repeated by Cavallo before 
the Royal Society, and is described in their “Transactions,” but it 
was pursued no further, the practical energy not being forthcoming 
to take the matter up at this stage, when it was nothing more than a 
scientific curiosity and an interesting experiment, apparently too 
trifling to be worth more thought. 

These discoveries of Cavallo’s were described in a work by 
Priestley, which was translated into French, and in all probability 
was the means of inducing Montgolfier, the paper-maker of 
Annonay, to perform his historical experiment. Proceeding on the 
principle that heated air expands, and so becomes lighter, bulk for 
bulk, than air at the ordinary temperature, the brothers, Stephen and 
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Joseph Montgolfier, filled a paper bag with heated air, which rose to 
the ceiling of the room. This preliminary success was rapidly 
followed up, and they gradually increased the size of the balloons 
experimented with, until they were so satisfied with their progress 
that, in 1783, they gave a public exhibition, sending up a linen 
balloon, 105 feet in circumference, which was inflated over a fire 
supplied with small bundles of chopped straw. The balloon 
succeeded beyond their utmost expectation, and after rising to a 
height of over 6,000 feet, it descended, ten minutes after, in a field 
a mile and a half away. The next balloon carried a car, in which 
were a sheep, a cock, and a duck. The success of this further 
experiment induced M. Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes 
to risk their lives by making the first ascent in the new and wonderful 
machine. Their balloon, which was forty-five feet in diameter and 
seventy-five feet high, and was inflated with hot air, passed over Paris, 
to the great astonishment of the people, attaining an altitude of half 
a mile. Ballast was then, for the first time, employed in regulating 
the ascending power of the balloon. This first venture was followed 
by others, and De Rozier, the first to ascend, was also the first to 
meet his death in this manner, having been killed with a companion 
by the burning of his balloon near Boulogne. 

Charles, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Paris, next took the 
matter up. He realised that heated air was not a satisfactory agent 
for inflating balloons, being never less than three-fourths of the weight 
of air at the ordinary temperature. He accordingly took up the ex- 
periments with hydrogen where Cavallo had left them off. Hydrogen, 
being thirteen times lighter than air, offered greatly increased lifting 
power, but the process of manufacturing the gas on the large scale 
necessary was both expensive and tedious. By ultimately succeeding 
in making a gas-proof material, Charles produced the first practical 
gas-balloon, which ascended in December 1783 from the Tuileries. 

The first aerial voyage in England was made on September 15, 
1784, from the grounds of the Honourable Artillery Company at 
Finsbury, in presence of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
and a vast concourse of wondering spectators, by Lunardi. 

During the century that has elapsed since these first ventures, 
balloons have become quite commonplace affairs, and innumerable 
ascents have been made, both for the mere love of adventure, and 
also for more serious purposes. Scientific men early recognised in 
the balloon a very efficient instrument of research, which promised 
to furnish much information regarding the meteorological condition 
of the upper air, and much use has been made of it in this direction. 
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The numerous fatalities which have resulted from the pursuit have 
considerably detracted from its advantages, but with increased 
experience and the many ingenious devices now in use, ballooning 
has lost much of its danger, and accidents are now comparatively 
very rare. 

The parachute has proved a very important adjunct to ballooning, 
with respect to the safety of the aeronaut in the event of his balloon 
collapsing, though it has come more frequently into prominence as a 
means of sensational displays of daring, resulting too frequently in 
fatal accidents. The idea of the parachute is very old. Leonard 
da Vinci, who occupied himself much with aerial navigation, 
designed one, in 1452, of pyramidal shape, with a base of 60 feet 
square, and capable of supporting ten persons. Veranzio, of 
Venice, reproduced his idea in 1617, with various modifications. 
Later in the saine century a convict escaped and fell safely in the 
water by the aid of an umbrella. The invention of the modern 
parachute is accredited to Sebastian Lenormand, who, in 1783, about 
the time the balloon appeared, threw himself from the tower of the 
Observatory of Montpellier by the aid of a parachute of his own 
devising. Blanchard, an aeronaut of repute, used to send down 
from his balloon sheep, cats, and dogs by a parachute for the 
amusement of spectators. Garnerin first made parachutes of large 
dimensions, capable of falling from great heights and of supporting 
aman. He trusted himself to his apparatus, and in 1797 descended 
from an altitude of over 2,000 feet. He made the first descent in 
England in 1802. In his form of the apparatus the violent oscilla- 
tions during descents from great heights were checked by having an 
aperture at the top. Cocking, in 1837, altered the shape of the 
parachute to that of an inverted lamp shade, but it crumpled up, 
and he lost his life. 

As soon as balloons came into use, it was seen that they might 
become of great service in war by enabling the dispositions and 
movements of the enemy to be observed with ease and safety from 
great heights. As early as 1793 the French Government began to 
make use of captive balloons, which were found to be of great value 
during the wars carried on after the Revolution. A regular company 
of “ Aérostiers” was formed, and apparently more practical work 
was done with captive balloons in actual war during this period than 
has ever been accomplished since. Napoleon ended their career of 
usefulness in France by closing the Aeronautical School at Meudon. 

During the siege of Paris by the Prussians, free balloons were 
employed extensively for the purpose of carrying news from the 
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besieged city beyond the investing lines. Their manufacture was 
carried on on a large scale. The disused railway stations were con- 
verted into balloon manufactories, and training schools for aeronauts. 
During four months sixty-six balloons left Paris, and these carried 
out 160 persons, and enabled three million letters to reach their 
destination. Of 360 carrier pigeons carried out only fifty-seven came 
back, but these brought from the outside 100,000 messages to the 
besieged. One balloon actually travelled as far as Iceland, where it 
was found long after. 

The use of balloons for purposes of war is capable of much 
extension by the application of the electric light for signalling pur- 
poses, invented by Mr. Eric S. Bruce, and exhibited in action in 1885. 
The envelope of the balloon is constructed of a translucent material, 
and its interior is lighted up by a number of incandescent lamps, the 
current being conveyed from the ground station by an electric cable 
carried along the rope which holds the balloon captive. By suitable 
means the balloon is lit up for varying periods, conveying the message 
to the distant watchers in accordance with the Morse signalling 
code, the short and long flashes of light corresponding to the dots 
and dashes used in ordinary telegraphy. It is evident that this 
mode of signalling offers very great advantages where it is possible 
to have the necessary equipment carried forward—and that does not 
require to be very extensive—as the brightly lit balloon can be seen 
at very great distances, whatever the nature of the intervening 
ground, except in mountainous districts, and though it should be 
held by the enemy’s forces. 

Photography from balloons was first tried by Nadar, father of the 
celebrated Parisian photographer, some thirty years ago. His success 
was not very great, but his son, in conjunction with Tissandier, has 
obtained some marvellously fine instantaneous views in this way, and 
now it may be said that no scientific aeronaut considers his equip- 
ment complete without a photographic outfit. The views obtained 
from considerable altitudes are not particularly pleasing as pictures, 
but their utility, from various points of view, is unquestionable. In 
war, photographic apparatus carried by small captive balloons may 
be operated from the ground. 

Among minor improvements connected with the manipulation of 
balloons, there may be mentioned the idea of attaching a kite of 
suitably modified form to a captive balloon, which has been experi- 
mentally found to add to its steadiness, and particularly to prevent, 
in great measure, the depressing action of the wind, which frequently 
keeps the balloon from rising to a height proportionate to the length 
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of cable paid out. The use of the kite is also said to add consider- 
ably to the lifting power of the balloon. French aeronauts have used 
sails as aids in directing balloons, and have also devised apparatus to 
be let down into the sea to draw water into the car for ballast. There 
has also been put forward the idea of a refrigerator for condensing 
moisture from the clouds, which might preve useful in helping an 
aeronaut, whose balloon had gone too high, to return nearer the 
earth without expending too much of his precious gas. 

Some years ago an American genius came forward with a project 
which recalls the early device of Francis Lana. This was the con- 
struction of a steel vacuum balloon, which, if feasible, would certainly 
have solved some of the problems of aerial navigation. It was 
reported on favourably by a committee of the United States House 
of Representatives, who recommended a subsidy of seventy-five 
thousand dollars to be paid to the inventor after he had expended 
an equal sum drawn from private sources. But the business came to 
nothing. An expert mathematician, who was asked whether such a 
balloon could be made, went fully into the question, and in his reply 
brought out some curious facts. He stated that a balloon filled with 
hydrogen rises and lifts a load, but as the pressure of the gas inside 
is equal to that of the air outside, there is nothing necessary to 
prevent collapse but a moderately strong silk bag for confining the 
gas. Light as hydrogen is, a vacuum, that is, the entire absence of 
any gas, would, of course, be lighter still, but then the enormous 
pressure of the outside air comes into play, which would not be 
balanced by anything inside, so that the shell would have to be made 
strong enough to withstand it. The thickness of the shell of a sphere 
a hundred feet in diameter, which would just float if entirely empty 
of gas, would require to be not less than one-thirtieth of an inch, and 
for a steel envelope of this thickness to withstand the crushing force 
of atmospheric pressure, it would require to have a strength of 
resistance of 130,000 pounds to the square inch. Steel of this 
strength, however, could not be made into a shell, as it is not 
ductile. 

The invention of the balloon and its subsequent development by 
no means solved the problem of aerial navigation. This huge, 
ungainly machine could only lift from the ground a comparatively 
insignificant weight, and while the skilled passenger could, within 
certain limits, regulate the height attained by the balloon, and lower 
and raise it at wili while his ballast and gas lasted, yet with respect 
to the direction of its motion horizontally, the whole concern was 
absolutely at the mercy of the winds. Only by studying the varying 
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air currents at different heights, and bringing the apparatus up or 
down into one deemed most suitable, could anything at all be done 
towards making progress in any desired horizontal direction ; and 
this method was certainly very crude and unsatisfactory. The idea 
of being able by some means to direct the course of balloons, when 
first proposed, met with great opposition. Men of science declared 
it to be physically impracticable, and aeronauts were of the same 
opinion. The Duke of Argyll, President of the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain, in his “ Reign of Law,” says : “ A balloon is incapable 
of being directed, because it possesses no active force enabling it to 
resist the currents of the air in which it is immersed, and because, if 
it had such a force, it would have no fulcrum, or resisting medium, 
against which to exert it. It becomes, as it were, part of the 
atmosphere, and must go with it wherever it goes.” 

In attempting to propel a balloon of the usual shape, the great 
difficulty met with is that immediately it begins to move against the 
wind the big bag of gas is forced out of shape, and in proportion to 
the propelling power applied, threatens to engulf the car and its 
tenants in its folds, or to suffocate them with the gas, which is caused 
to escape by the alteration of its capacity with change of shape. 
The other difficulty is the construction of a powerful enough and yet 
light motor, which does not require fire to work it. Though many 
attempts have been made, advance has been veryslow. The French, 
who have persistently stuck to the balloon from a national pride in 
its invention, and who have done most for its improvement, have 
made some notable steps in the matter of balloon propulsion. Thus, 
towards the close of the Franco-German war, M. Dupuy de Lome, 
a naval builder, constructed a balloon with a rudder and a screw 
driven by the passengers. It was found that a velocity, apart from 
that of the air current, of about six miles an hour could be obtained. 
Considerably better results have been obtained by Messrs. Krebs and 
Renard with their cigar-shaped balloon, inflated with hydrogen, and 
propelled by an electro-motor driven by storage batteries. They 
have succeeded in travelling a little more than twelve miles an hour 
in fair weather, and in steering in any direction, even returning 
exactly to their starting-point ; but in windy weather the apparatus 
has not been tried. To brave any moderately strong wind the 
machine would require to travel something like fifty miles an hour, 
but these French officers do not expect to attain a speed of more than 
twenty-five miles an hour in the most favourable circumstances. In 
the opinion of Maxim, this dirigible balloon is as near perfection as is 
ever likely to be attained bya machine depending on aerial flotation. 
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The empire of the air is not to be won by balloons. They have 
too many imperfections and limitations, and accordingly this at first 
sight hopeful path must be abandoned for the more difficult one of 
mechanical flying. The bird must be imitated as far as human 
powers, aided by suitable mechanical devices to make up for the 
natural deficiencies of man, can go. The efforts of those interested 
in the matter have been of late mainly directed to flying machines, 
which, though they must necessarily be heavier than the air, yet may 
find in their very weight and inertia means for battling successfully 
with the variable air currents. The subject has been approached in 
many directions, and much encouragement has been gained as the 
difficulties have been more thoroughly understood. 

So much has been recently heard of Mr. Maxim’s great machine 
and its principles and construction, that it is needless to recapitulate 
here particulars which abound in the periodical literature of the day. 
Suffice it to say that his partial success, after more than twenty years’ 
labour on the subject, and the expenditure of much money, raises 
lively hopes that the near future may see the whole problem of aerial 
navigation, if not completely, at least practically, solved, leaving the 
inevitable margin for future improvements. 

The bird is the perfect flying machine, and its graceful and easy 
motions have been minutely studied, though it cannot yet be said 
that the subject is perfectly understood. The most wonderful part 
of bird-flight—the capacity possessed by some species of maintaining 
their height, and even of increasing it, without any apparent exertion 
of force—has now been fairly well settled to be due to the constantly 
varying air currents. Minute examination of the force of the wind 
has proved that the steadiest wind in appearance is in reality made 
up of ever-varying gusts, which change from second to second in a 
most remarkable manner, only the sum total making itself apparent 
as a seemingly constant wind-pressure on the usual meteorological 
apparatus erected for wind-measurement. Leonardo da Vinci ex- 
plained, centuries ago, the rising of birds by “ waves and gushes” in 
the air, and Langley, after many experiments, arrived at the same 
conclusion in 1894. The heavy bird, gliding through the air, can 
utilise these “gushes” to be lifted to a higher level without flapping 
its wings ; merely changing the inclination of its wings, it, as it were, 
“tacks” in an upward direction. The aeroplane was devised to 
carry this into practice by mechanical means. The thin rigid surface, 
moving rapidly in a horizontal direction, edge forwards, and inclined 
upwards at a slight angle, is lifted by the energy of the air-particles 
as they meet it, and this energy has been recently demonstrated 
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mathematically to be very much greater than was formerly supposed 
to be the case. A rapidly rotating screw gives the necessary forward 
motion, and the difficulty to be surmounted—if it has not, indeed, 
been practically overcome—is the devising of a powerful motor which 
shall yet be light enough not to overburden the lifting power of the 
planes. 

There are other difficulties, among which that of being able to 
maintain a balance counts as of the utmost importance. The bird 
feels and automatically adjusts itself to the slightest irregularity or 
variation in the air currents, while an inert machine must be provided 
with complicated balancing arrangements, the adjustment of which 
becomes more difficult as the forces which disturb the equilibrium 
of the machine increase with its size. Much may be learned in this 
direction from experiments in flying conducted with a view to the 
mastery of the minuter details, and the attempts of Herr Lilienthal, 
in Germany, have been watched with the greatest interest. This 
gentleman has devised a pair of wings with which he floats consider- 
able distances in the air, having first acquired some forward momentum 
by running down a gently sloping hill. He has some power of steer- 
ing, and of slightly altering his position to meet variations in the air 
currents. He has also constructed larger wings, worked by a motor 
small enough to be carried on his person. 

There are many investigators busily occupied in studying the 
conditions of aerial navigation, and experimenting with the most 
varied, and, in some cases, fearful and wonderful machines, of which 
description could convey but the faintest idea. No better evidence 
of the widespread interest at present being taken in this fascinating 
subject could be got than the fact of the existence here, on the Con- 
tinent, and in America, of a great number of societies which have 
for their object the furtherance of the science of aeronautics, and 
also of an increasing number of journals devoted to discussion of the 
same subject. There is, indeed, one might say, a “boom ” at present 
in aerial locomotion, which, it is to be hoped, will not collapse before 
some permanent result, beneficial to mankind, has been arrived at. 

A, MACIVOR, 
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A VALEDICTION. 


(FOR MUSIC.) 


AST falls the night, but not for thee 
’T will fade like that of yesterday ; 
When once again along the lea 
The timorous glints of morning stray, 
Thou wilt have passed to fields unseen, 
To meadows of perennial May, 
Where never veers the vernal green, 
Nor fleet the vernal flowers away ! 


If e’er I think of thee as gone, 
If e’er I dream of thee as sped, 
’Twill only be in winter Wan, 
When leaves lie lorn and flowers have fled ; 
But when anew the sun has shone 
Its welcome to the world of Spring, 
Still by my side thou’lt wander on 
As tho’ thou ne’er hadst taken wing ; 


Still beneath day’s dilating beams 
Greet each new flower that May unfurls, 
Still mix thy murmur with the stream’s, 
And blend thy music with the merle’s ; 
Then, as in vespertinal dreams 
The sun’s tired rays receding slant, 
Seek, as of old, the wood where teems 
The nightingale’s awaking chant ! 





Fast falls the night ; I will not weep, 
Ah no, not tears shall be thy dower 
Te carry thro’ the folds of sleep 
Into the clime of leaf and flower ! 
Fast falls the night ; more dark, more deep 
Each instant grows its eerie sway— 
Farewell, farewell, I will not weep, 
But smile thee on thy journey’s way ! 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


“For THE CROWN,” AND OTHERS. 


POET translated by a poet ; the French of Francois Coppée 
done into English by John Davidson ; this is indeed to 
behold a Roman by a Roman valiantly overcome. Francois Coppée 
seems to rank in his lifetime with the classics of his country ; John 
Davidson is now so generally admired in England that I am glad to 
remember that he had my admiration when admiration was not so 
general. Yet neither of the two poets, to my thinking, has distin- 
guished himself over the play that is now being played at the Lyceum 
Theatre. Those who are familiar with the dramatic works of Francois 
Coppée will remember that a certain quality is not merely traceable but 
conspicuous in all of them, a quality which is rather more feminine than 
masculine, and which is, perhaps, rather more effeminate than feminine. 
It is not that Francois Coppée avoids bustle and action, adventure 
and intrigue. Swords meet gallantly in his pages, patriots plot against 
tyrants, women betray and are betrayed ; all the themes of tragedy, all 
the incidents of what it is now convenient to call melodrama, are freely 
used. But the reader, but the spectator, feels that the poet’s heart is not 
in the heady business, that his swords do not gleam as they gleam in 
the dramas of Dumas, that his conspirators do not conspire with the 
hot pulses and the fiery souls of the conspirators of Hugo. One seems 
to imagine the author ending the most thrilling of his dramatic ex- 
periments with a sigh, with a gentle sigh, one of pity for the world’s 
frailties, and resignation in recognition of those frailties. This 
attitude towards life, this method of interpreting life on the stage, 
has not unnaturally had more effect, and more disastrous effect, upon 
the poet’s latest play. At its best “Pour la Couronne” is but a 
reactionary, a retrograde piece of work, affined to the “ Orphelin de 
Chine” and its kind—those pieces in which Voltaire and the 
dramatists of that day invaded some impossible China, or Turkey, 
or Arabia, and baptized their red-heeled and periwigged heroes 
with fantastic Oriental names, inspired by Galland, or suggested 


by d’Herbelot. At its worst “Pour la Couronne” is weak, inert, 
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weighed down by a sense, not of fate, but of apathy. Its Bulgarians 
and its Ottomans seem but bran-bolstered figures; the strife 
between the Crescent and the Cross, between Christianity and Islam, 
sinks to the importance of a parish squabble ; these eagles of the 
Balkans war with drooping wing and with dejected crest. 

The rich gifts of rhythm and rhyme that Mr. Davidson may 
boast, the art in verse, in the use of words that he has at command, 
scarcely avail to breathe much life into the lassitude of “ Pour la 
Couronne.” Mr. Davidson’s temperament, fantastic, vehement, 
robust, and yet melancholy, after a very different fashion from the 
mélancholy of M. Coppée, may very well have found it hard to 
affine itself to the vague shadows of the French poet’s fancy. Mr. 
Davidson must have found it hard to feel a living interest in the 
pulseless purposes of the Brancomirs, branded as they are with the 
brand of Reuben, unstable as water, unable to excel. It may be 
admitted that “For the Crown” is a better play than “ Pour la 
Couronne,” but it has to be recognised with regret that it has not 
offered Mr. Davidson the chance to do his best. He even seems to 
have caught the contagion of unreality ; the word “malapert” jars on 
the memory through its suggestion of a school of drama and a kind 
of English with which Mr. Davidson has happily nothing in common. 
Still, it is matter for congratulation that Mr. Davidson has improved 
upon his model; how much he has improved may effectively 
be shown by a comparison which blazons Mr. Davidson’s lyric 
supremacy. 

The singing girl of M. Coppée’s play sings to the wife of the 
elder Brancomir this little song— 

L’Ame comme un ciel limpide, 
Elle vient d’avoir quinze ans. 


Volez vers l’enfant candide, 
Purs papillons blancs, 


Il regarde l’ingénue, 
Et lui fait baisser les yeux. 
Volez vers la vierge émue, 
Doux papillons bleus. 


Il rend la fille amoureuse, 
Et lui ravit son trésor. 
Volez vers ’'amante heureuse, 
Beaux papillons d’or. 


Mais il part. Au coeur blessé, 
Elle pleure tous les soirs. 
Volez vers la délaissée, 
Lourds papillons noirs. 
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Mr. Davidson has put this poem into the mouth of the gipsy girl, 
Militza, who, indeed, has but little of the gipsy in her in either of 
the two plays. After the insipidity, the conventionality of phrase, 
the meagreness of imagination which are in this instance the 
characteristics of M. Coppée’s verses, Mr. Davidson’s rendering 
comes with much of the beauty and the truth of a native ballad. 

At sixteen years she knew no care: 
How could she, sweet and pure as light ? 


And there pursued her everywhere 
Butierflies all white. 


A lover looked. She dropped her eyes, 
That glowed like pansies wet with dew. 

And lo! there came from out the skies 
Butterflies all blue. 


Before she guessed, her heart was gone ; 
The tale of love was swiftly told. 

And all about her wheeled and shone 
Butterflies of gold. 


Then he forsook her one sad morn. 

She wept, and sobbed, ‘ O, love, come back.” 
There only came to her forlorn 

Butterflies all black. 


How much here Mr. Davidson has the advantage of M. Coppée. 
The very idea, common to the two songs, and coming from 
M. Ceppée, shows commonplace with him and seems original with 
Mr. Davidson. There is a simplicity, an ease, a native music about 
the English words which quicken no unpleasing memories of other 
lines of pity and of pathos— 

She dwelt beside the untrodden ways, 

and which charm in themselves even when disassociated—as, indeed, 
it is hard to disassociate them—from the haunting intonations of the 
voice of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Note how the poem gains in power 
by the elimination of adjectives, especially of those adjectives by 
which the French writer seeks and loses a cheap effect in the varying 
qualification of the varying butterflies. We weary of the “ purs 
papillons blancs,” and the “ doux papillons bleus,” and the “ beaux 
papillons d’or,” and the “lourds papillons noirs,” with their monotony 
of obvious classification, while we find only pleasure in the simplified 
effect of the English poet with his “ butterflies all white” of the 
beginning, and his “ butterflies all black” of the end. 

But the skill that could convert a graceless into a graceful lyric— 
a skill that tempts to the belief that Mr. Davidson might, if he 
chose, accomplish the well-nigh impossible, and give the world the 
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“Chanson de Barberine ” in English—fails to convert a feeble play 
into a forcible play. That proves beyond his powers, probably 
would prove beyond any man’s powers who was restrained and 
hampered by any duty, accepted or enforced, of adhesion to his 
original. It is not the play “ For the Crown” that really interests at 
the Lyceum ; it is the players, and especially the three principal 
players, two women and a man, the interpreters of Basilide, of 
Militza, and of Constantine Brancomir. 

It would be, perhaps, impossible for your workaday playgoer not to 
feel surprise at finding the part of the imperious and ambitious Basilide 
given to Miss Winifred Emery, and the part of the gipsy girl—a 
subordinate part until the end, and even at the end—given to Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Often a choice that seems in itself surprising 
proves in the end to have its own curious felicity. So much can- 
not be squarely said of the distribution of the part of Basilide. If 
the dramatic art were only an art of appearance the Basilide of 
Miss Emery would be excellent. In her pale beauty, in her languid 
grace, encompassed and adorned by the splendour and the strange- 
ness of an oriental habit, she might well be one of the heroines 
of the eighteenth century stage, some fair French or fair English 
interpreter of those sultanas and princesses of a patched and 
powdered East. But the illusion does not persist. Basilide is, or 
should be, the toy of passions, the quarry of ambitions, fortune’s 
fool, raging for the unattainable and treading truth into the mud, 
and drowning honour in blood for the sake of the crown that 
disappears and the dream that is denied. Miss Emery is no 
Cleopatra of the Balkans, no Constance of Byzantine strain ; the 
fires and furies of termagants of the purple are not for her ; her 
passions and ambitions seem too flagrantly simulated, and the simula- 
tion chills. She can be the exquisite of a certain kind of comedy, 
she can ring changes in a certain range of pathos, but she cannot, or 
at least she does not, play the tyrant, and it is matter for marvel 
that she tried her hand at the game. She was given her grace and 
her youth and her many gifts for another end than this. 

Of the Militza of Mrs. Patrick Campbell it is harder to speak in 
precise terms. There is something flying, indefinite, elusive in her 
acting of this part which provokes, allures, and perplexes. If one 
were to attempt to reduce to their simplest elements the impressions 
left after seeing Militza, those impressions would express themselves 
as eyes of a tragic darkness, lips of a royal red—and then a voice so 
strange in its intonations, so subtle in its cunning of art or quality of 
chance, that it is hard to say whether the effect produced is exasperation 
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or enchantment. I have not always liked Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
enterprises ; I find upon reflection that I like Militza better than 
most of them. Much as I liked her Paula Tanqueray, I did not 
know how much [I liked it until I saw the part attempted in another. 
country and by another hand. Much as I disliked her Duicie 
Larondie, I grew, if not to like it, at least to long for it, when I saw 
what another actress’s impression of Dulcie Larondie could lead to. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell has, and one is glad to learn it, admirers 
whose zeal of admiration is only rivalled by their ability to express 
it. Mr. Bernard Shaw is a champion who can voice a rapture that 
almost needs a ritual, with the fervour of the fanatic, and yet with the 
composure of the critic. I have not at hand some radiant sentences 
in a recent Saturday Review, but as I remember them the author of 
“Arms and the Man” declared—reshaping for her the immortal 
phrase of Steele’s—that to see Mrs. Patrick Campbell on the stage 
was all the recompense a playgoer deserved or need desire. This 
gallantry is not all phrase, not merely lyrism, not only what Marcel 
called “du style.” The actress who can rouse such enthusiasm, 
whose personality can cause so sharp and so persistent a sense of 
pleasure, cannot at least be commonplace. I do not think that Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell has yet proved herself to be a great actress— 
Militza could scarcely, perhaps, permit her player to prove anything 
of the kind ; and yet her Militza has impressed me and attracted me 
as nothing else that she has done—always and obviously excepting 
Paula Tanqueray—has impressed me or attracted me. And the 
attraction deepens with reseeing. Militza’s eyes seem to grow more 
mysterious, Militza’s voice more wistful, every time ; a spectator, no 
longer indifferent, wishes for some better part, some better play, 
wherewith to test at once all the beliefs and doubts that the actress 
has quickened to leave unconfirmed or unanswered. 

Yet, after all, Mr. Forbes Robertson’s playing is the pith of the 
business, the heart of the whole Lyceum adventure. No one with 
any concern for the interests of the stage can have failed for this 
many a year to wonder why an actor of so much ability, of so much 
intelligence, a man who seemed so markedly an artist in an art that 
is not always served by artists, did not bulk more largely in the 
public view, did not assert his existence and his gifts more strenu- 
ously, even more defiantly. The years came and the years went, 
and they found Mr. Forbes Robertson playing many parts, and for 
the most part playing them well, but never, as it seemed, at least to 
some, playing quite the parts or holding quite the position that his 
excellence deserved. Once he played Romeo, and played it well- 
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nigh beyond praise, but the splendour of this dawn was followed by 
a leaden noon. Through a long succession of varied interpretations 
the memory recalls with delight the Buckingham of “ Henry VIII,” 
a creation which made that revival memorable, and reminded many, 
who were perhaps beginning to forget it, that Mr. Forbes Robertson 
might be the great romantic, if not the great tragic, actor of his time. 
Now, at last, but happily not too late, he has done what it has 
amazed many that he has not done before: he has taken command 
of a company of players ; the dramatic instrument is in his hands ; 
he has it in his power to sound what stops he pleases, and to test 
fully and decisively the warm convictions, the earnest beliefs, of his 
admirers. He has not yet, perhaps, made the most of his opportunity. 
In beginning his campaign with “ Romeo and Juliet” he fought 
against two disadvantages—against the memory of his own earlier 
Romeo on the one hand, and on the other against the keen curiosity 
about the Juliet of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, a curiosity which gave 
way to a war of clashing opinions whose noise and fury turned the 
thoughts of the public somewhat away from Romeo. Of “ Michael 
and his Lost Angel” it were no gain to speak. Whatever the reasons 
were which led to the regrettable withdrawal of a remarkable, daring, 
and brilliant play, it may be admitted that Mr. Forbes Robertson 
did not seem wholly at his ease in the part, and that even in doing 
his best, he did not succeed in showing himself at his best. I do 
not think he succeeds in showing himself at his best, for that matter, 
in the part of Constantine Brancomir. The part is not good enough, 
is too half-hearted, too spiritless, too weak of execution, too feeble of 
conception to serve Mr. Forbes Robertson the best turn in the 
world. Everything he does must interest ; most things he does must 
charm ; and so his Constantine Brancomir has its interest and its 
charm. But, so far, the new management at the Lyceum has in the 
main afforded opportunities to two actresses, and though this is 
admirable, perhaps what we most wish to learn from the experiment 
is how far Mr. Forbes Robertson can go. That he can go further 
than he goes in “ For the Crown” it would be absurd to doubt. 

I have left myself little time or space in which to praise with a 
heart and a half a piece to which, as to Lady Blessington’s hand, 
justice has not been done. “Shamus O’Brien” at the Opéra 
Comique is a delightful piece of work. It is not my business to 
speak of its music, but Scribe and Wagner remind me that the book 
is an important part of an opera. The book of “Shamus O’Brien” 
is excellent, and the acting is worthy of the book. Out of Sheridan 
Lefanu’s stirring poem the dramatist has constructed a spirited, 
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picturesque, poetic play, which follows with an agreeable but not an 
obsequious deference on the lines of Boucicault’s Irish dramas. And 
the acting is admirable. For the Shamus O’Brien of Mr. Dennis 
O’Sullivan, as for the gallant English officer of Mr. William Stephens, 
one has only Mr. Pinero’s pet formula of praise, praise, praise. But 
undoubtedly the best acting in the piece—and to say this is to say 
much—is that of Miss Maggie Davis ; acting at once so fresh, so 
gracious, so dainty, and so absolutely right that I am at once 
amazed and rejoiced to learn that she is new to the stage. Mr. 
Joseph O’Mara is not new to the stage, but his presentation of 
the informer is one of the finest, the most masterly studies in the 
tragi-comic or the comically tragic that I have ever seen. 

The newest play, as I write, upon the London stage is “‘ Monsieur 
de Paris,” the one-act piece that precedes “The Chili Widow” at 
the Royalty Theatre. The play itself it is best to ignore. Few 
people know much about the servants of the guillotine in the days 
when the guillotine was yet a novelty. The authors of ‘ Monsieur 
de Paris” do not appear to be included in that minority. But Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh played what she had to play with a passion and a 
pathos, a power and earnestness that cried aloud for a better play to 
deserve them. Miss Violet Vanbrugh is a delightful comedian : is 
she determined to wear both the masks and prove herself a tragedian 
too? 

JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. SipNney LEE on NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


R. SIDNEY LEE, the editor of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” the most important and responsible literary 
undertaking purely national in character that this or, perhaps, any 
other country has undertaken, has reprinted in pamphlet form a 
lecture upon National Biography delivered at the Royal Institution 
on January 31, and first printed for general circulation in a magazine. 
As the head of national biographers, Mr. Lee is entitled to speak 
“to the city and the world.” His lecture consists in part of counsel 
to those by whom he is served or aided. It has, however, a wider 
application. A memorial to one who deserves well of the State and 
his countrymen should be, Mr. Lee says, with a cunning employment 
of alliteration, “permanent, public, and perspicuous,” the last word 
signifying in a shape that leaves no doubt as to the nature of the 
achievements or characteristics it is sought to commemorate. The 
best way of securing these things, the “best drug that can serve as 
an antidote against the opium of time,” is a written biography. 
“The safest way,” says Thomas Fuller, quoted by Mr. Lee, “to 
secure a memory from oblivion is by committing the same to writing.” 
But feeble in comparison is “ storied urn or animated bust.” Pyra- 
mids, mausoleums, statues, and columns fail to satisfy all the con- 
ditions of permanence. Those, even, who reside in Pittsburgh, or ride 
in a brougham, or even who wear Wellington boots, forget that the 
name glorifies an eminent statesman, lawyer, or warrior. The cases, 
even, in which elegiac poetry, such as Shelley’s ‘* Adonais,” Tennyson’s 
“ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” and Wolfe’s “ Burial 
of Sir John Moore,” have immortalised an individual, are few. 
Biographies, such as those of Plutarch, are the most abiding of all 
memorials of departed greatness. “ Tacitus’s ‘ Life of Agricola’ has 
outlasted Agricola’s mausoleum.” National biography, meantime, 
if it is to be permanent, differs in fofo from biography as ordinarily 
understood and practised. Chance, caprice, or a score other causes 
work, so that we see a Life of Thomas More in eight volumes which 
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might well, if written at all, have been compressed into one. It is 
but justice to Mr. Lee to say that he is not responsible for this and 
other illustrations, which spring out of what he says, but are not in 
every case said by him. 


THE FuNcTIONS OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


ROM the view of Froude that the function of the national 
biographer is adequately discharged by the national historian, 
Mr. Lee rightly dissents. Wholly different from the field covered by 
the one is that occupied by the other. “The historian’s purpose,” 
Mr. Lee eloquently and appropriately says, is often served if he 
catch a shadowy glimpse, or no glimpse at all, of personages who 
command the biographer’s most earnest attention. Among those 
who make no conspicuous figure in history, Mr. Lee advances Dr. 
Johnson, Benvenuto Cellini, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and 
Samuel Pepys. He might, indeed, almost have included Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. Something approaching censure is passed upon 
Froude for his seeming neglect to recognise “the existence of 
biography as an independent department of literature.” Froude’s 
judgment upon Mary Tudor might have been corrected had he 
turned to the “ Life of Queen Mary,” by Miss Strickland, a writer 
who fills “a very humble niche in the temple of biographic art.” 
Into the questions with which Mr. Lee most specially deals—the 
conditions under which national biography best fulfils its purpose—I 
cannot enter. Not easy is it, indeed, to compress into space shorter 
than Mr. Lee has occupied all that requires to be said upon the 
subject. Fortunately, Mr. Lee’s paper is generally accessible, and is, 
even by now, well known. 


A SUGGESTION FOR NATIONAL BIOGRAPHERS. 


AM, however, disposed to hint at a means by which future 
national biographies, naturally of other countries, may be run 

on lines less costly and, so to speak, less imperial. Where great 
biographies almost always break down is in regard of cost. <A 
remarkable instance of this is furnished by the “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale” of Firmin Didot, where the first half of the alphabet is 
finished in Vol. xxxvii., and the rest of the alphabet is comprised in 
nine volumes more. My own plan will probably be dismissed as silly, 
and it is, indeed, as I shall show, open toattack. Inacase suchas the 
present, where one wealthy and public-spirited firm will bear the cost, 
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it is needless. Such cases are rare, and almost unique; and the only 
other English work one can compare with the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” the “ New English Dictionary,” isa result of co-operative 
labour, the cost being borne by a rich and splendidly endowed 
corporation. The plan I would suggest in future compilations is 
this—brevity in the case of the greatest men. The greatest of all 
English names is now coming forward, probably at this very moment 
being written. A life of Shakespeare must take in its composition a 
period to be counted by months, if not years. In a case such as this, 
I hold, where existing lives are numerous, the notice might possibly 
be compressed more easily than in the case of less mighty men. The 
facts are few which have to be chronicled. An array of these, a certain 
amount of narrative, and a full reference to authorities might almost 
suffice. It is obviously impossible in this case to give a full bibliography. 
In the cases, moreover, in which, as in that of Tennyson shortly to 
follow, a bibliography rests on the shelves of our principal libraries, a 
reference to this might possibly suffice. I say possibly, because I 
see the weakness of my own views. Suppose, for instance, a zealous 
student takes over the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” to Agra— 
possibly to be eaten by white ants—or to Fiji; he has a right to 
complain of being referred to inaccessible sources. The same holds 
true of the students in a University such as Upsala, where England 
is Closely studied. All I am prepared to maintain is that it is often 
in the case of comparative obscurities that full information is of most 
importance. Meanwhile, I congratulate the public upon the splendid 
service that has been rendered by Mr. Lee and his team, and litera- 
ture generally upon the fact that the end of this huge labour is 
practically in sight. What remains after the lives now in hand are 
written occupies practically two volumes and a half of the Dictionary 
of Firmin Didot, to which I have previously referred. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





